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DIFFICULTIES IN THE INTEGRATION OF 
SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHOD 
IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


By Dr. BRUCE R. PAYNE 


PRESIDENT OF THE GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


rE have been advanced in America 
ir theories in regard to training teachers 
subject-matter. 
1) The first theory holds that efficiency 
subject-matter is of primary importance, 
t knowledge of the subject is all that is 
and practice is of secondary 
This system fol- 

d too often by schools of engineering 
nd also by liberal arts colleges in the 


ePSSa ry 


mportanee, has been 


ing of high-school teachers. 
2) The second holds that efficiency is 


practice with subject-matter in the back- 
nd. The the 
«i and the old-time theory of normal 


advocates of project 
| training are illustrations of this. 
The third, known as professionalized 
subject-matter, advocates the selection of 
ject-matter but with its presentation in 
ition to the job to be done. This is 
e an advance over the others, and is il- 
‘ated by premedical chemistry and, in 
by most of the science work done 
the senior academic 
redited toward the first year of medicine. 
+) The fourth might be described as a 
operative theory in which the study of 
subject-matter and practice are concur- 


year which is 


The 


college sponsors this plan. 


rent. modern progressive teachers 
The adminis- 
trative difficulties are numerous and some- 
times apparently insurmountable. 

Apart from the difficulties in the pro- 
viding of proper 


consequent to 


training in subject- 
the 


theories, there have been certain historical 


matter conflicting 
and certain practical hindrances 

One of these administrative hindrances, 
both in the teachers college and in the lib- 
eral arts college, is the odd conception of 
the 
Historically our institutions of 


culture which American 
herited. 


learning began as imitations of the univer 


people in- 


sities of Europe. It must be remembered 
that the Reverend James Robertson and his 
group who preached the Mayflower expe- 
dition to Plymouth Rock did so within a 
hundred yards of the University of Leyden 
in Holland, which is one of the older cul- 
tural universities of 
the the 
came practically from the halls of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 
sprang from them in America held to the 
task of recapitulating the literature, his- 
tory and art of the past for the present. 


Europe. Likewise 


leaders of Jamestown settlement 


The colleges which 
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But the ideal in Europe has been the 
education of the élite. Higher learning, 
particularly that of an academic sort, has 
always been supposed to be for the leisure 
Culture for its own sake and cul- 
well-to-do 


class. 
ture for a limited number of 
persons who had leisure to enjoy it, but 
not culture for use, was the conception 
which our forefathers brought with them 
and with which they established the first 
universities in this country. The tradition 
began and continued for a hundred years 
in America that subject-matter instruction 
had no particular connection with profes- 
sional education; that is to say, that the 
rich inheritance of the past was to be en- 
joyed or to be used by a small portion of 
society, particularly ministers and men of 
leisure. 

Now there is value in youth’s realizing 
that the subject he is pursuing is of a 
scholarly and spiritual sort and eminently 
worth while for its own sake. There is no 
objection to a faith in scholarship for 
scholarship’s sake, but this should not be 
the limiting conception of learning. As- 
tronomy is no less a cultural subject than 
astrology because it is more useful than 
the latter. 

This ‘‘holier than thou’’ attitude, in- 
herited from European universities, this 
education of the élite, this provision of 
higher learning for the sake of the élite 
and not for the sake of the education of 
the masses, which has been the dominant 
thought of the ministers of education and 
the presidents of institutions of higher 
learning in Europe, has not faded from 
our consciousness in this country. How 
many holders of liberal arts degrees in 
America feel that they are better than 
other men are? 

The earlier tradition which limited 
higher training in subject-matter to a 
small number of persons, by its very na- 
ture would have created a peasant class in 
America as it has done in Europe, the 
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great majority belonging to that grow 
Our forefathers, then, had to choose he 
tween peasantry and progress, and they 
chose progress. Our public school system 
is the result of their choice. Personal ad 
vancement has been of as great importa 
to the American as human 
been to the European. 
Thereupon the war began. A line 
cleavage began to exist. Students began 
to think if they were to become masters 
of subject-matter, particularly of that 
which had to do with our cultural inher. 
tance, they must attend one sort of an in 
stitution ; but, if they wished to pursue a 
profession, another type of institution in 
which little subject-matter should appear 
Our troubles with regard to professio: 
education began with this European n 
tion that that which is useful is not eul- 
tural and that one kind of 
should exist for cultural education and 
another type for professional education 


wisdom 


institution 


in which there should be a minimum of 
culture. In the early days one would 
have been surprised to find a doctor of 
philosophy teaching English or history in 
an agricultural and mechanical college or 
in a normal school. It simply was not 
done. Such a person would have felt that 
he was losing caste. A gentleman’s son 
would not have gone to such a school, be 
cause presumably culture was not to be 
found there for his personal adornment 
Now this misconception of the place of 
cultural subjects in professional schools 
was the most powerful influence in hinder- 
ing the subject for many years. That was 
particularly true of the teachers colleges 
and the colleges of agriculture and en- 
gineering. When the Morrill Act was 
passed, creating professional schools for 
agriculture and engineering, permission 
was given to establish these institutions in 
connection with liberal arts institutions or 
to establish them separately. The antip- 
athy of the liberal arts colleges and the 


their 
ticis! 
rathe 
ancie 


woul 
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yniversities was so great toward profes- 


sional training, which looked toward the 
immediate use of knowledge acquired by 
student, that universities of very many 
it commonwealths refused to have any- 
« to do with these land-grant colleges. 
Notable among these are those in the states 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Michigan, North 
South Carolina, Indiana, Iowa, Alabama, 


Mississippi, Carolina, 
Texas, ete. 

| am not now interested in the history 
of the growth of the professional schools in 
America, but it is the purpose of the fore- 
eoing illustration to show that a lack of 
sympathy on the part of the liberal arts 

lleges and of educated persons toward 
the intermingling of cultural subjects and 
professional training is largely responsible 
for the lack of attention given to subject- 
matter in the early professional schools of 

sorts, and in the teachers colleges in 
particular. 

It simply was not the fashion, in the 
establishment of our early professional 
schools, to introduce subject-matter. It 
was not proper even to provide funds for 
these subjects either by public or private 
The propaganda against such 
institutions receiving funds for the corre- 
lation of subject-matter with professional 
technique was carried on vigorously by 


donations. 


those institutions that wished to retain 
their grip upon all the sources of learning 
which provided for leisure, for self-enter- 
tainment and for personal enjoyment. 
While the liberal arts colleges in the 
early days must be credited with the origin 
and establishment of culture in the United 
States, it is a great pity that they gave us 
only a one-sided view and that they trans- 
mitted only a limited quantity. They took 
their point of view too much from scholas- 
ticism and the learning of the monasteries 
rather than from modern learning and-the 
Aristotle unquestionably 
would have been a great scientist if he were 


ancient learning. 
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ROS 


living, and he might have been an inventor. 


Even classic literature should have 
gested something to our forefathers. 
utilitarian **Georgics”’ of Vergil, 
the finest bits of literature of all 
guages, was demanded by Augustus after 
the Thirty Years War, solely because Italy 


was in desperate need of the reconstruction 


sug- 
The 
one of 


lan- 


of her agricultural activities after such a 
catastrophe. The Vergil 
are four agricultural bulletins, written for 


**Georgics’’ of 


the Italian farmers, and might well be 
copied to-day by many agricultural col- 
leges of America. Professionalized sub- 
ject-matter, therefore, has its ancestry far 
back in the classic ages. In such stormy 
periods men used the most popular vehicles 
of thought by which to accomplish their 
utilitarian objectives. 

Out of the foregoing conceptions and 
practices have grown most of our evils with 
regard to the separation of matter and 
method in professional education. It is, 
for instance, at once the tragedy and the 
pathos of all professional education in the 
United States that the recipients are not 
inspired enough, and often not permitted, 
to enjoy it as culture. This applies as 
much to law or 
teaching. We have been so concerned with 
the discipline and the utility of the present 
that we have not permitted 
quietly to enjoy the scholarship of the past. 


medicine as it does to 


ourselves 


Undoubtedly we could have learned some- 
thing from our European ancestors in this 
regard. The beauties of art and literature, 
the lessons of history and the admonitions 
of learning of other days are lost upon us 
The 
objective is too intense, too bright, too 


when we are in a professional school. 


compelling, for us to feast gracefully and 
quietly upon the rich discoveries of science 
or the royal entertainment of books. Isn’t 
it unpardonable that in the profession of 
the “teacher 
vigorously and constantly to learn so many 


teaching must struggle so 


things in the ever-expanding curriculum 
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that he may not be permitted to enjoy any- 
thing which he learns? Yet I can imagine 
no greater enjoyment than that which 
would come to a teacher in a teachers 
college who has been given time to study 
thoroughly and exhaustively a_ subject 
which he is to teach and who has mastered 
both the subject and the art of organizing 
it for future generations. 

An institution given over only to cul- 
tural education, such as the European in- 
stitutions were, could limit itself to a very 
narrow curriculum; but in America we 
have undertaken to procure just as much 
culture from biology, physics and chemis- 
try as we have from Latin, history and 
Greek. We have spread both the curricu- 
lum and the elective courses of the students 
themselves in order to equip them for every 
form of human endeavor. By this spread 
we have seattered the strength of the 
teacher over a wide expanse of learning. 

The elective system, that most damag- 
ing and banal of influences to scholar- 
ship and thoroughness of study and of 
teaching in America, chose the worst 
possible moment at which to make its 
advent into our world. With the pres- 
sure for short cuts and for dual results 
thrust upon it and with smaller re- 
sources than any other institution of 
higher learning, the normal school, just 
emerging into consciousness, in the very 
act of arising from the rank of a secondary 
school to a higher institution, ought not to 
have been required to endure the assaults 
of the elective system. This enemy of 
learning, this monster for the destruction 
of pure scholarship, sprang full-fledged 
from the head of the academic Zeus and 
hurled its slimy self into the midst of the 
people’s colleges, which were attempting 
to give systematic training for the teachers 
of the youth of the land. It was an in- 
evitable consequence, with the servile atti- 
tude which the normal schools had toward 
liberal arts colleges, that they should have 


accepted the scheme. It was equally in 
evitable that the students, when given | 
license to run wild among the e|, 
studies, should lose all sense of re 
worth and, in too many eases, sel; 
jects because they were novel rather ; 
because they intended to teach them 
high schools to which they were 
Sound scholarship could have been 
tained in these professional schools 
have gained a century of advance over 


present program if a kindly providence | 
protected such institutions from the 
slaught of this wicked offspring of Ameri 
ean higher learning. 

Up until recent years teachers college 
have been almost compelled to draw their 


instructors in subjects from the acaden 
institutions. Now, it is safe to say that t! 
very heart of instruction in subject-matter 
acquired in the teachers colleges from these 
graduates of the academic institutions and 
used by the graduates of the teachers « 
leges as they go into the high schools 
imparted in the liberal arts colleges by tem- 
porary or student instructors in the fres 
man and sophomore years. It is also safi 
to say that the teaching in the freshman 
and sophomore years of nearly all the 
institutions of higher learning, and _ par- 
ticularly in liberal arts colleges, is the worst 
teaching done in America. There are 
many who believe that the instructio 
the last two years of the better-class | 
schools is better than that in the first two 
years of the colleges. There are a great 
many reasons for this. In the case 0! 
graduate institutions, the professors in re 
cent years are endeavoring to cover a span 
of seven years instead of four before 
graduate schools were established. Con- 
sequently they do little teaching : 
first two years, and what they do is 

and handicapped by graduate techniqu 
Too often graduate students are earning 
their way through college by teaching 
subject-matter in the freshman and sopho- 


the 
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-e years. This applies very frequently 

- professional schools and to the teach- 
iilewes. 

w respect for scholarship has never 

generated by such instruction. No 

a student does not deliberately 

se to pursue subject-matter under such 

structors when the instructors in more 

hnieal subjects are more highly trained. 

Furthermore, the subject-matter  in- 

tructors in the normal schools, teachers 

leges and liberal arts colleges have not 

prepared in the technique of their 

profession. In fact, there has been 

little investigation in our country 

regard to the techniques peculiar to 

the different subjects to be taught. There 

even a clear line of delimitation 

between topics in certain of the newer 


is not 
ibjects, such as sociology, psychology, 
ry and economics. 
t is inconceivable to those who have had 
prolonged instruction in Latin and history 
t the method of instruction forced upon 
high-school teachers and students in 
Latin is equally applicable to history and 
ther subjects. The academician is yet to 
be discovered who is undertaking to show 
that the topies which will interest special- 
sts are not equally important to high- 
school, junior college or senior college stu- 
lents. That topies equally important and 
unimportant should be taught at different 
evels of intelligence has not been faced by 
the specialist in subject-matter, and yet 
this very specialist opposes and ridicules 
investigation in methods of instruction. 
The assertion that one is able to 
whatever he knows needs much 
jualifieation. The organization of subject- 
matter for instruction must be taken more 
seriously by instructors themselves who 
prepare teachers who go into the teachers 
and elsewhere. The evaluation, 
adaptation and adjustment of topics to the 
grade of intelligence of the learners is too 
profound a question to be laughed off. 


naive 


colleges 
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The instructors who have come to the 
teachers colleges have shown a great weak- 
ness in organizing their instruction around 
books. They themselves and their stu- 
dents become so absorbed in the content of 
the book and what the book has to say that 
they fail to think in terms of students who 
are to be taught and, therefore, fail to 
evaluate, organize or plan in terms of the 
learner. Our civilization is postulated 
upon the possibility of the transmission of 
successful experiences, and we must be able 
to transmit the successful experiences of 
teachers as well as of other people. It isa 
fact that the instructor in subject-matter 
in the teachers college has before his mind 
the learner, the human being, as the ob- 
jective as well as the book; but too many 
other institutions have not had this point 
of view. Perhaps we should not have ex- 
pected the great scholars in liberal arts 
fields to send us teachers of their subjects 
interested in the successful teaching of 
their subjects, for if their preceptors are 
really great masters they are likely to be 
enthusiastic specialists of a profound sort 
but in a narrow field. Such a learned pro- 
fessor, noted in a certain subject, becomes 
more certain as he becomes more learned 
that what he is doing is divinely right and 
that there is no other way. His enthu- 
siasm for his subject obscures his organi- 
zation of that subject and absolutely de- 
stroys his interest in the special techniques 
for his subject. His assumption is that 
all knowledge, and particularly his know!l- 
edge, is of equal value. 

If we improve the science of teaching in 
both its necessary phases, we shall have to 


employ instruments similar to those in 


other sciences. The great hope of learn- 
ing is the laboratory, because all the self- 
developing powers of the learner are en- 
gaged in the laboratory and are tried out 
under its stimulating influences. There- 
fore, such new subjects as industrial arts, 
home economics, biology, physics, chemis- 
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try and psychology, which have had their 
laboratories in which the youth may 
ramble at peace, have been of the greatest 
possible advantage. The demonstration 
and practice school is the most important 
of these laboratories, for there subject- 
matter was tried out, and what the instrue- 
tor thought his students knew and what 
the students themselves thought they knew, 
they did not know, as was thoroughly 
proved when they undertook to teach it 
under expert supervision in the practice 
schools. The necessity arose of going over 
it again both as to the organization and as 
to knowledge of the subject. 

This leads to the idea that there should 
be a practice and demonstration school for 
students of graduate colleges, who are pre- 
paring to teach in the normal schools, 
teachers colleges or in any of these 1,336 
institutions of higher learning. The dem- 
onstration school would test their knowl- 
edge of subject-matter just as the practice 
schools at present test the knowledge of 
prospective teachers of subject-matter in 
secondary schools. 

These things, however, are very expen- 
sive. Too few of the teacher-training in- 
stitutions have had sufficient funds with 
which to provide them with proper 
efficiency both as to equipment and as to 
instructional staff. 

When a great library of subject-matter 
is equipped for teachers, when a great 
laboratory in subject-matter is provided 
for teachers, these influences in themselves 
will help to produce good teaching. And, 
if we can get money with which to provide 
good teachers as well as libraries and lab- 
oratories, we shall be guaranteed a 
thoroughness of teaching not seen in the 
world up to this time. In support of this, 
it is to be noted that the teachers who 
have gone out from teachers colleges with 
such facilities have done better teaching 
and are in a great measure responsible for 
the great rise of intelligence among the 


masses of our citizens for which our o!, 
mentary and secondary schools during + 
last quarter century are responsible. T) is 
advance of the average intelligence of 
American citizens is the outstanding edy 
tional spectacle of all the ages. 

There is a strange history in the matt; 
of the procuring of resources for teachers 
colleges which is rather difficult to explain 
Both in the case of the donations by bene. 
factors to privately endowed institutions 
and in the case of the voting of taxes { 
publicly supported education, parent 


usually give support to the institution 


which their sons or daughters finish. But 
they have rarely in this country been will- 
ing to vote public funds or to make private 
donations to an institution which trains 
teachers who prepare their children 
that college. We do not support educat 
which has to do with youth in its formatiy 
period. We are perfectly willing to give 
to the college which finally awards the last 
degree to our children, but we do not giv 
to the college which prepares the teachers 
to mold the lives of those children for 
twelve of their most pliable years. 

Although there are more students in t 
teachers colleges and normal schools 
America than there are in the state uni- 
versities, and there are infinitely more 
prospective teachers in the normal schools 
and teachers colleges than there are in a 
other sorts of institutions, yet these very 
institutions have not yet been considered 
as worthy of endowment in America. It 
happens that any one of a half dozen 
medical schools has a larger endowment 
than all the teachers colleges on this con- 
tinent. 

Summarizing the foregoing reflections 
if we ever attain a closer integration of 
professional technique and the content of 
the subject, we shall have to develop a new 
type of professor, either in the teachers 
colleges or in the academic institutions. 

And may I insist, so far as the teachers 
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wes are concerned, that he shall be 
ir. There have been 
lars of the right sort in our teacher- 


not enough 
ng institutions, particularly in the 
| of subject-matter. The great scholar 
a clear conception of the organization 
ubject-matter as well as a profound 
astery of its content is the sine qua non 
his undertaking. 
In this connection, it must be remem- 
d that the teacher-training 
n really has two tasks—to teach students 


institu- 


subject and at the same time to teach 
em how to teach it. This requires twice 
intelligence, twice the training, twice 
time, twice the strength, twice the 
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ability and twice the resources that it re- 
quires to teach a subject in total oblivion 
of the students who are to be taught by the 
prospective teachers. 

We not 


great instructional ability upon the part 


shall secure thoroughness or 
of our teachers of the youth of this coun- 
give them definitely both 
the 
The understanding of this 


try unless we 


subject-matter and organization of 
subject-matter. 
attempt and the education of the taxpayer 
and the philanthropist to the full compre- 
hension of this achievement, so vital for the 
the 


this 


fundamentals of 
task of the educational 
continent. 


our democracy, is 


leaders of 


CAREER INFORMATION FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


By CHARLES GILBERT WRENN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SruDENT personnel work is increasingly evi- 
lent in American colleges and universities, but 


a proportional emphasis upon vocational gui- 


the dissemination of career informa- 


A recent survey of 


lance. or 

n, is not always found. 
guidance work in California high schools shows 
that while edueational guidance is being carried 

in 95 per cent. of the high schools, only 50 
per cent. are engaged in any sort of programs 
f vocational guidance. A college and univer- 
would doubtless 
smaller proportion of interest on the vocational 


sity survey show an even 


side. 

One reason for the absence of interest in col- 
lege cireles is a dislike for the assumed connota- 
tion of the term “vocational guidance.” Voca- 
tional guidance has meant advice-giving and 
adviee-taking to some people from the first 
establishment of Frank Parson’s Bureau. Many 
people want to be told what to do, to be relieved 
of responsibility. In answer to this expressed 
desire public-school teachers and others with 
more enthusiasm than science have attempted to 
“guide” by assigning students to definite careers. 
Progressive college men of to-day rightly con- 


tend that it is neither their function nor priv 
With 


ean 


lege to give advice as to career selection, 

the imperfect tools we have at hand we 
measure neither individual nor occupation ex- 
actly enough to be justified in telling a student 
that he should become a farmer, lawyer, or 
what-not. Nor can a student’s career problems 
be settled by inviting in a few successful men 
Such 


differ materialiy in emphasis, concreteness and 


to address the students. presentations 


accuracy. Yet as recently as 1923 such inci 
dental addresses were a prominent feature of 
Harvard’s program.' 

It is such immature practices as these that 
cause college administrators to view vocational 
guidance programs cautiously. The factors con- 
cerned in a career decision are too many and too 
intricate to be treated by any but the most 
careful and thoughtful of measurements, and the 
interrelations are too delicate to demand any but 
the most respectful consideration. Edueational 
theory leads us to-day to reverence self-determi- 
science warns us to be 


nation. Educational 


1** Vocational Guidance at Harvard,’’ ScHOOL 


AND Society, 19: 209, 1923. 
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chary of drawing exact conclusions when our 
premises (measuring instruments) are not pre- 
cise. 

“Vocational guidance” connotes too narrow a 
choice and too intrusive an influence. Eight 
years ago President MacCracken, of Vassar, 
warned us: “The thoughtful teacher of to-day 
distrusts profoundly the current discussion on 
vocational guidance. He believes in bureaus of 
vocational statisties, and would lay before his 
students the whole world of his day, with every 
opportunity it may afford.”? The connotation 
of the term “guidance” is increasingly objec- 
tionable when used with college and university 
students. As near-adults or men and women of 
some judgment, every opportunity should be 
given for self-decision, for of such is life. We 
must discourage any tendency to weaken their 
moral fiber by giving them definite “advice.” 
In outlining the new guidance department at 
Colgate University, Dr. Estabrooks states 
clearly*® his belief that the direct and definite 
counseling of freshmen and seniors is a tem- 
porary expedient and not strictly scientific. 

Further, it seems quite evident that in college 
and university personnel work, the term “voca- 
tion” possesses too narrow a connotation. It 
savors of a hard and fast, bread-and-butter 
proposition. It lacks the appeal of an ideal, a 
goal, a contribution. To replace it, the term 
“career” is developing increasing popularity. 
Many illustrations are at hand. Bernay’s “Out- 
line of Careers’* and the National Research 
Council’s symposium, “Opportunities for a 
Career in Scientific Research,’ two of the best 
collections in print, make use of the term 
“eareer” as denoting a choice involving both 
ideals and practical considerations. 

Without quibbling unduly over terms, al- 
though the above reflections on the significance 
of “guidance” and “vocations” seem sound, we 
find that college personnel work involves three 

2‘*Religio Magistri,’’? Atlantic Monthly, 127: 
82, January, 1921. 

8 ** New Vocational Guidance Department at Col- 
gate University,’’ Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
p. 232, February, 1928. 

4E. L. Bernays, ‘‘ An Outline of Careers,’’ Geo. 
A. Doran Company, New York, 1927. 

5 ‘**QOpportunities for a Career in Scientific Re- 


search,’’ National Research Council, Washington, 
1997 


problems. These problems are: (a) disc 
of more and more adequate means of measuriy 
a student’s capacities and interests (and ¢) 
relationship between capacities and interests 
(b) accurate and common measurements of 
cupations, and (c) the synchronization 0! 
two types of information, i.e., presenting 
dual information to the student in an efficien: 
and tactful manner, with all the attendant ad 
ministration adjustments. 

Of the first we will not speak at al! 
brief paper, of the third we can but sa 
the possibilities are many and the final de 
rests with experience. Whether or not the ex 
perimental work at the College of Detroj 
Smith College’ and at other places wil! det 
mine that college and university classes 
occupations are the best means of impart 
career information remains to be seen. 
National Vocational Guidance Association's pro 
posed revised principles quite baldly state 
“The study of general and local occupations, 
vocational opportunity and problems oi 
occupational world should be carried on 
organized classes, for all students in junior and 
senior high schools, continuation schools, ev: 
ning schools and colleges.”"* The wisdom of 
this rather sweeping statement as inclusive 
all colleges is doubted. The organization o! 
student personnel work in colleges and 
sities involves a number of more basic problems. 

Career information proper should incorporate 
two types of information. One is information 
about the occupation, the description, the fun 
damental principles and practices, and the other 
is information about the occupation as a career, 
training, specifications, opportunities, ete. The 
University of Michigan bibliography,’ 
the most recent and comprehensive works ot ils 


rater 
f 


type, states that these “two main types ol re! 


6R. B. Cunliffe, ‘‘Study of Occupations in t' 


College,’’ Vocational Guidance Magazine, p. )», 


January, 1929. 
7M. B. Blake, ‘‘How Can We Give Infor 
about Occupations to College Students?’’ | oca 
tional Guidance Magazine, p. 294, May, 19> 
8‘*Revision of Principles of Vocational | 
dance,’’ Vocational Guidance Magazine, p. °-), 
February, 1929. 


®W. E. Parker and D. H. Moyer, ‘‘ Vocational 


Information, a Bibliography,’’ University 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1925. 
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es are included.” The difficulty that follows 
this bibliography is that, except for annota- 
one does not know to which type any 
rence belongs. In addition to the two kinds 
nformation needed, the point of view from 
a study is made is important. Many 


en 


ting studies are written for the vocational 
Most student 
ies are too elementary and “talk down” to 


nselor and not the student. 


e reader. 
ith respect to the qualifications for a study 
ireful distinction needs to be drawn at this 
t between career information for elementary 
secondary school pupils and information for 
re and university students. Many agencies 
exist for local and public-school occu- 
In 1922 there were 154 cities 
10,000 population and over where occupa- 


nal studies. 


nal studies were being made in connection 
with the publie-sehool system. It is safe to say 

some 300 or 400 cities to-day have organ- 
| efforts on a comprehensive scale. Some of 
the most prominent of these city agencies are 
the Oceupation Bureau (or Vocational Infor- 
mation Bureau) of Minneapolis, Chicago, 


Detroit, Cineinnati and Philadelphia. 
dent or cooperating agencies include the Bu- 


Indepen- 
reau of Voeational Information of New York 
now inactive), White-Williams Foundation of 
Philadelphia (now inactive), Vocational Gui- 
danee Bureau of Harvard University, Indiana 
University series, Women’s Educational Alli- 
ance, Richmond, Va., University of California 
Division of Voeational Education and the Fed- 
eral Board for Voeational Edueation. This is 
to say nothing of the many studies made by 
technical associations such as the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, or by 
an industry such as the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, or by local counselors 
and their classes. A eomplete survey of such 
public-school information agencies as are at 
work and their techniques may be found in 
recent issues of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
All these studies are either specifically 
Occupational Research Number (complete), 
April, 1926; Winnifred M. Housam, ‘‘ Are Occupa- 
tional Studies and Investigations Proving Their 
Worth?’? pp. 128-134, December, 1927; Mary P. 
Corre, ‘A Coordinated Plan for Occupational 
Studies,’’ pp. 317-322, April, 1928, 
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for elementary and secondary school pupils or 
are written with only a general reader in mind, 
educational status and maturity not being con- 
sidered as definite factors. 

There are a number of recent bibliographies 
for the secondary 


of vocational information 


level. A carefully selected list follows :"* 


J.—Bib.—‘A Guide to the Study 


most 


1. Allen, F. 
of Occupations.’’ Harvard Press, 1925. A 
complete and useful bibliography of occupational 
(books). 

2. Lane, May R.—Bib.—‘‘ Occupational Stud 
ies.’’ Part III. International Text Book Co. 

Lane, May R.—Bib.—‘‘ Occupational Studies.’’ 
Made 1920-26. Magazine, 
October, 1927. 

Lane, May R.—Bib.—‘‘ Occupational Studies.’ 
Made 
April, 


information 


Vocational Guidance 


Guidance Magazine, 


dealt 


1927-29. Vocational 


1929. The author has only with 


pamphlet material and bulletins that apply directly 


to some occupations. Due to this author’s wide 
experience in this field, she has selected these refer 
ences on the basis of usage in the secondary 
school. One of the most helpful things about her 
bibliographies is that she has all the pamphlets 
listed under the address where they may be ob 
tained and not in an occupational or alphabetical 
classification. 

3. Michigan, University of.—Bib.—Off. Pub. 
Voce. series, No. 1. ‘‘ Vocational Information, 
Bibliography for Colleges and High Schools.’’ 
1928. This is an excellent piece of work contain- 
ing 1,700 annotated 
information. 

4. Smith, H. 
tions and Their Uses.’’ Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, May, The 
divides his work into the following parts: Part I 
occupations, 


references on occupational 


J.—Bib.—‘ ‘ Occupation Deserip 
500 items. 
1929. author 


lists one hundred books describing 
specific; Part II, books of information and inspira 
tion for those making occupation selection; Part 
III tells where types and amounts of occupation 
material may be secured. Good. Part IV, period 
ical references concerning occupation studies and 
uses of resultant information. This is an excel 
lent bibliography because of its careful classifi 
cation. 

5. Teeter, V. A.—‘‘Syllabus on Vocational Gui 
dance.’’ Maemillan, 1928. Pages 3-25 and others. 
This is probably the best and most adaptable 


11 The writer is indebted to one of his students 
in the 1929 summer school of the University of 
Oregon, Mr. W. L. Van Loan, for the careful selec- 
tion and annotation of these bibliographies. 
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bibliography in print. The syllabus proper is a_ of twenty items studied. A great need for th, 
racticé : se rT Wi re v ep reier- : . ; +f 

prac cal course of study with very complete refer application of scientifie method to vocati 
ences. The references include all the best texts 


; S analysis for the college level became quite a; 
except Proctor’s 1929 ‘‘Vocations’’ and much : B ~ ve ap 


onan adil, parent and the subcommittee on vocatio: 
_ monographs set to work by enlisting R. S. Nor 
Career information for college students needs ton, of Dartmouth, to analyze 122 existinc 
to be a coordination of information about the monographs. The Educational Record for July. 
Sesnpatien or career, and of such specific items 1928, giv 3 a brief report of this committee. 
ot SYAIRIN, social and financial remuneration, Dr. C. R. Mann, chairman. A tentative list 
£2 ea gO. ig oe ee college essential qualities of a monograph having | 
student’s attention. Such studies should cer- decided upon, each member of the con 
ranied be written for the student and not the undertook to prepare a model monograph. 
counselor and should be clear yet comprehen- first three of these monographs, those on medi 
sive in treatment. ‘Several bibliographies of cine, librarianship and investment banking 
rang rogmeaperengtg ~e college students are at have appeared. The treatment of the n 
hand. r. A. Whitener’s “College Education and graph on medicine’ is good generally. 
Professional Opportunities” ; vaamy Dunlap’s main sections bearing the headings: Introdu 
te. ocations for College Women : L. A. Maver- tion, Training and Professional Fields, ar 
k's “Vesntional Guidance for College Stu- lowed by a bibliography with the divis 
dents (general bibliography at back), and The General, Training, Women in Medicine 
Ohio College Association Bulletin Be. 5, “The Public Health. Throughout, the organizatior 
ak ae Fyre dom of topics is admirable and the deseriptions 
os _ Pag Pe : a concrete. There is no “talking down.” Under 
Michigan bibliography of 1,700 references men- training are discussed: Premedical Trai: 
tioned above is perhaps the latest, while the Melieed Gebel eed Teslaine, The Interad 
“Stanford University Vocational Information and Examination for Licensure. Under Profes 
Bulletin,” a commentary and bibliography that —..) Wislde ave teented: The General Pri 


has long been in use, is being supplemented by : . ae . . 
5 ’ & sup} ted bj tioner, Specialization, Organized Medical Pr 


comprehensive bibliographies of 1,400 to 1,500 tice. Remuneration and then variou 
, ss S S 
references yi sre i q oes ° ° . . 
references now in preparation el specialization in detail. One might 
The most noteworthy attempt at a scientific times for a little more adequate summarizatior 
evaluation and preparation of vocational mono- of tha exellent modern tallies died, ani 
graphs for college students is that of the com- of contents would be very helpful 
mittee on personnel methods of the American more space is devoted to the ati’ 
Council on Education. A survey of the scope tory section than is justified in the 
. a > . 
of the work of the committee and of its four " ail Say. 
' : . ns ' college students. If special professional fields 
subcommittees on personal record ecards, achieve- . 
: I 4 are to be treated, mention should be made ot! 
ment tests, rating seales and vocational mono- . , _- 
ho : ; special fields in medicine. 
graphs may be found in the Educational Record The monograph on librarianship™ 
for October, 1927. Committee V on pers - . P 
’ , . n personal weakest of the three and that on investn 
development was added later. bankine’* the strongest. The treatment 
Pe SORE see tw ——_ <i , citing , 
The 1925 ow by L. B. Hopkins of person- librarianship is too academic and is poorly 
nel work in American colleges’® showed that for - 
distinctive work in any college, research in 14 Hortense Hoad, ‘‘The Profession 


“Vocational Information” ranked fifteenth out ¢im¢,’’ University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi 
gan, 1928. American Council on Education, \ 

12 (Whitener) Univ. of N. C. Ext. Bull., Vol. 5, tional Monographs Series, No. 1. 
No. 4. (Dunlap) American Library Association, 15 W. H. Cowley, ‘‘The Profession of Librarian 
1925. (Maverick) Harvard Univ. Press, 1925. ship,’’? American Council on Education, Washing 
(O. C. A. Bull.) (Address) Herbert A. Toops, ton, D. C., 1928. Vocational Monograph Series 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1928. No. 2. 

13 Educational Record, October, 1926 (and as a 16D. B. Watt, ‘‘Investment Banking 
reprint). Career,’’ Yale University, New Haven 


of Med 
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red for a vocational monograph. Con- 
ness and logical organization from the 
{point of a student interested in the career 
ssibilities of the vocation are absolute neces 
for a well-written monograph. Attention 
be given to student psychology and stu 
interests. The booklet on investment 
ng does just this thing. It is written from 
functional standpoint. The things men do 
» branches of the profession are the point 
leparture. It is a thoroughly readable and 
ehensive monograph. 
These and other studies of the committee to 
will be found of great profit to the Col- 
Bureau of Career Information. They are 
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based upon sound analysis and attempted 
adaptation to college and university use. A 
rapidly growing list of vocational monographs 
for college students, supplemented by system- 
atie determination of better methods of presen 
tation to the student, will go far to meet our 
need. These and the attendant problems of 
student analysis (interest tests, rating scales, 
record forms, capacity measurements, ete.) and 
the harmonization of the two types of analyses, 
that of the student and that of the career in 
the work of personnel officers, career classes, 
faculty advisers and other administrative agen 
cies will provide substantial grist for personnel 


research for some time to come. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GRANTS FROM THE CARNEGIE COR- 
PORATION FOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 
Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York 

announced through President Frederick 
P. Keppel that $425,000 has been voted dur- 
ng the present year to enable certain widely 
distributed liberal arts colleges in the United 
States to improve the effectiveness of their 
libraries in undergraduate teaching. 

The corporation is thus earrying on what 
has become almost a tradition in American 
life. Andrew Carnegie personally and later 
through the corporation which he set up in 


1911 distributed some $50,000,000 in erecting 


free public library buildings in the United 
States. In addition, $4,000,000 was spent in 
erecting college library buildings. In recent 
years the corporation has devoted large sums to 
improvement of professional training for li- 
brarianship and to the extension and improve- 
ment of library service throughout the country, 
aiming largely to raise standards of library 
work and professional morale rather than to 
} 


stow grants on individual libraries either for 
building or books. Two years ago the trustees 
of the corporation, in a review of their activi- 
ties, deeided that aid should be offered to a 
selected number of colleges, where, under mod- 


ern methods of instruction, which seek to ac- 





American Council on Education, Vocational Mono- 
graph Series No. 3. 


quaint the student with books rather than with 
a text-book, the libraries were being subjected 
to demands from students and professors be 
yond the limits of the annual college budget. 

To determine library needs and opportunities 
the corporation called upon certain persons 
interested in college library problems and 
asked them to make a survey of the college 
library situation. This group is composed of 
Chairman W. W. Bishop, University of Mich 
igan; President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore 
College; Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Bar- 
nard College; President Meta Glass, Sweet 
Briar College; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges; Professor Andrew 
Keogh, librarian, Yale University; President 
William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College; Mr. 
Carl H. Milam, American Library Association; 
Professor Douglas Waples, University of Chi 
eago; President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin 
College, and Professor Louis R. Wilson, Uni 
versity of North Carolina, with Professor 
William M. Randall, of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, as field 
representative, and Mr. Charles B. Shaw, of 
Swarthmore, as compiler of information as to 
book lists. Its activities have resulted in a 
study of the problems of college libraries as 
distinguished from those of professional and 
technical schools, and upon this investigation 
the corporation has based its grants. 

The list of colleges to which library aid in 
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the form of annual grants over a period of 


two to five years has been extended is as 


follows: 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Beloit College, 
Bennington College, Old Bennington, Vermont 


seloit, Wisconsin 


Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 

Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

Drury College, Springfield, Missouri 

Elon College, Elon College, North Carolina 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Hobart College, Geneva, New York 

Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Llinois 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

St. Catherine, College of, St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 

St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, New York 

Southwestern University, Memphis, Tennessee 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten 
Island, New York 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 

Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 

REPRESENTATIVES of the broadeasting in- 
dustry and educators have made plans to co- 
operate for the purpose of encouraging and 
fostering educational broadcasting in this coun- 
try, according to Levering Tyson, author of 
“Edueation Tunes In: A Study of Radio 
Broadcasting in Adult Edueation,” published 
by the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. The study is based upon a six-months’ 
survey of the possibilities of radio in adult 
education, made by Mr. Tyson for the associ- 
ation with the cooperation of well-known edu- 
eators, representatives of the radio industry 
and the Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
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Aceording to the report, representatives 
the broadcasting industry have assured 
cators that broadcasting facilities will be , 
available as soon as educators devise p: 
that are educationally sound and at th: 
time adapted to the peculiar demands of 
rasting. 

“One of the greatest obstacles to the 
ment of educational broadeasting in th: 


the report states, “has been the educators’ 


sistence upon the retention of certain p 
that have become traditional in our edu 
system. They have not realized that a lect 
which is perfectly adapted to the class: 
useless for radio 


may be purposes. 


assembled before a teacher is 
listen to him for the length of the elass per 


forty, fifty or sixty minutes, as the case | 


compe ed 


But a radio audience is under no such 
pulsion.” 

A great deal of broadcasting that can ) 
classified as educational is now being 
the United States. With the 
persons interested in adult education in \ 


cooperat 


parts of the country, Mr. Tyson has « 
data which show that, over a period otf 
months in 1929, there were broadeast 
programs which had definite educational! 
nificance. Many of these programs wer 

out by stations owned and operated by 
universities and other educational institutions 
Arranged in order of their popularity, the list 
of subjects on which the programs were based 
is: health, home economies, English, music, his 
tory, religion, business, child training, soci 
and community advancement, science, agri 
ture, drama, political science, spot news, 
guages, fine arts and library 
service. Mr. Tyson says: 


and mu 


The listening public is not interested 
‘*course.’’ It wants to listen to lectures or t 
that are sound in subject-matter, spiritually, 
artistically or intellectually helpful and stim 
lating and attractively presented. The Amer 
public will eventually want to see established, 
educators believe, some constant source of s 
of educational broadcasting material, and this 
educational world of America should pro 
Education, however, will never be demanded at th 
expense of entertainment and emotional thr 
broadcasters need not worry about that. As tin 


goes on there will probably be an increasing 


4} 
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for such features as the broadcasting of a 
ntial inauguration and of other events of 
public interest. These broadcasts are 
but they should not be allowed to ob 
need for educational programs that pos- 
ilemie soundness and a reasonable degree 
tinuity. Fields such as science, agriculture, 
momics, parental education, nature lore, 
public health and safety, to mention only a 
them, offer almost unlimited possibilities 


jueational broadcasting. 


pter of the report is devoted to educa- 
Great Britain, 


nal broadeasting in Europe. 
mark, Austria and Germany have made 
te provision for it in their national 
casting programs. Mr. Tyson advocates 


of European methods for the purpose 


applying them, wherever feasible, to condi- 


in the United States. 
there has 

to develop educational 
n the past month, however, the National 
Education has 


recently been no central 


broadeasting. 


ry Couneil on Radio in 
organized with this particular object in 
Mr. Tyson has been appointed director 
council, It will make plans for and en- 
re educational broadcasting and act as a 
earing-house for information. It will coop- 
rate with universities and colleges, with public 
ols, with both chain and independent broad- 
asting agencies and with educational, civie and 
vernmental bodies. 


DECLINE OF BIRTHS AND SCHOOL 

REGISTRATION IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES 

A BULLETIN of the Office of Education ealls 

ttention to the cireumstance that the birth-rate 
been declining for a number of years. 

born in 1920 would not ordi- 

narily enter school until 1926, or during the 


Since ehildren 


school year 1926-27, it is necessary to use a 
even-year lag in comparing birth-rates with 
either the number entering school, or the per- 
centage of pupils in the first grade. The lag 
is really 6.5 years, since the birth-rate is for 

calendar year, while the school year ends 
about the middle of a calendar year. Birth 
rates for 1913 may then be compared with first- 

le enrolments for 1920 and 1921 birth- 
rates with school data for 1928. When com- 
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parisons are made in this way, the first-grade 
enrolment appears to be rather sensitive to 
changes in the birth-rate. 

According to the bulletin the birth-rate de- 
clined from 25.6 in 1913 to 24.6 in 1918, and 
1919, 


perhaps partly to the effect of the activities 


then suddenly dropped to 22.3 in 


due 
of the war period and to the influenza which 
reached its peak of epidemicity in November, 
1918. The 1926 
dropped below 4,000,000, the first time this 
The birth-rate then 
1921. 
Likewise the first-grade enrolment increased to 
4,171,037 in 1928. 
the first-grade enrolment for 1927 showed any 


first-grade enrolment in 
had happened since 1913. 
inereased to 23.7 in 1920 and to 24.3 in 


There is little evidence that 


inerease, since the second-grade enrolment in 
1928 is still below the second-grade enrolment 
in 1926. In 1922 the birth-rate dropped to 
22.5 and has gradually become smaller each 
year since almost without exception, reaching 
19.7 in 1928. 


decrease in the first-grade enrolment as far 


It is safe to predict a continuing 


ahead as 1935. 

With respect to the birth-rate, it has declined 
so rapidly during the past 15 years that it is 
doubtful if the number of five-year-old children 
or the number of six-year-old children is in 
This 
falling off in the enrolment in the early grades 


creasing materially from year to year. 


has been noticed, even in growing cities, for 
several years. Chicago, for example, which is 
growing at the rate of 56,000 per year, had a 
healthy increase in the total enrolment in the 
first six grades to and including 1924. Since 


that time these enrolments have been falling 
off. During a greater part of this same period 
the parochial schools report a reduction in 


enrolment. 
SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS 
THE 1930 season of the Summer Play Schools 
under the supervision of the Child Study Asso- 
There 
will be twenty-two schools in New York City 


ciation of America will open on July 7. 


and one each in Cleveland, Detroit, and a pos 
sibility of a small school in Memphis, Tennessee. 
The children will come into the school at nine in 
the morning and will stay until 4: 30 or 5: 00, 
and will have a program of cultural, manual 
and social training, hot luncheon and afternoon 
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milk, as well as an hour’s rest. The activities port of the summer play-schools project 
include games and dancing, workshop, handi- paying for sixty-four teachers, use of se! 
craft, homemaking, nature study, dramatic and buildings and bus service wherever necessary 
musi¢e ¢lasses, picnics and outings, and observa- The Board of Health is continuing cooperat 
tion trips of many kinds. toward the Jefferson Pier Play School, design, 
The apartment connected with the Emanuel especially to meet the needs of the tuber 
Sisterhood Summer Play School will be used as contact cases, and in addition, through th 
a “home” or club room by the senior boys and partment of Child Hygiene, is assuming 
girls of the school (ages 12 or 13 years). Here responsibility for medical examinations fo; 
they will carry on a bit of community living in-_ children of the summer play school to be 
terrupted by frequent trips and outings as well at P. S. No. 55, Bronx. 
as inclusion, many times a week, into the gen 
eral group carried on at the play school proper THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF 
in order that the feeling of unity with this may THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
not be lost. At such times the facilities of the Rumors that the Experimental College , 
apartment will afford opportunities for home- the University of Wisconsin will be dis: 
making activities for other groups of the Play tinued are met in official announcements 
School. plans for the academic year beginning 
One of the new schools this season is situated fall of 1930. Explanations of the purpose ot 
at Council House, 1122 Forest Avenue, and one’ the college and the course of study whic! 
at Urban League, 202 West 136th Street. The being followed are supplemented by « 
latter school will carry on most of its activities of President Glenn Frank, who says: 
in the unused backyard of the league which is 


being remodelled into a summer garden with If my son were ready for college, I should | 


to enroll him in the group of students and t 


wading pools, sand box and playground equip- nee 
ers who are jointly searching for the maxi 


ment for younger children, with a space for ; : , ; 
: bea es reality of liberal education in the Experi 
gardening. The surfacing has been carefully College 
planned, however, so that the older members of With the opening of the academic year, 193 
the neighborhood can have the opportunity of tne Experimental College will begin is tet 
enjoying this garden spot for evening commu- year. In the three years of its activity, it has 
nity activities, such as dancing parties. my judgment, produced distinctive education 
Special emphasis will again be placed upon results in the students who have subjected th 
offering the children nature-study experience. selves to its discipline. There have been wid 
vivid differences of opinion about the theories and 
methods that lie back of its curriculum and teac! 
ing procedures. Educators are divided respecting 
its policies. But however widely educators diff 
about its theories and methods, two classes of 
: persons have been alriost unanimously enthusiast 
tles or birds : about its results—the students who have studied in 
In at least two schools, as in the past two sea- i+ and their parents. And the man who wears ‘ 
sons, there will be a combination of camp and  ghoe does, after all, know something about 
play-school life under the guidance of the sum- utility and fit. 
mer play-school teachers. It is hoped that more 
and more of this type of organization can be 


City parks and gardens furnish many an inter- 
esting specimen as well as an opportunity for 
growing flowers and vegetables, and each class- 
room within the schools will doubtless become 
the home of plants and such pets as snakes, tur- 


President Frank describes the college as 
temporary unit which is “one aspect of Wis 
consin’s sustained effort to reexamine and re- 
adjust its traditional procedures in the int 
of greater educational effectiveness in the 
ards. of its students.” Three major objectives ot 


The New York City Board of Education is college are, first, greater integration of the 
terials to be studied in the freshman and sop! 


arranged, so that city children may have the 
joys of living together in the country for at 


least a short period of time, without breaking a 
continuity of training under play-school stand- 


the 


y 


continuing its understanding and generous sup- 
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re years; second, greater informalization of 


he teaching procedure; third, greater socializa- 


the student. The college is a part, a 
te school, within the College of Letters 


| Science, the general announcements explain. 


n a very real sense, a small college within 

ge university, and it attempts to give to stu- 
advantages of both these types of insti- 
hin the college one finds the intimate life of 
group, the individual relations between 

rs and pupils, the special methods of instruc- 
unified course of study, the social activi- 

a community small enough to know all its 
nbers. But at the same time both teach- 
nd students are regular members of the uni- 
y at large. All the teachers are members of 
gular departments of the university and, with 


exce 


ptions, they are giving regular courses. 
e students likewise must be admitted to full 
ling in the freshman class in the College of 
tters and Science before they can be accepted 
Experimental College. At the close of their 
irse they are rated as members of the junior 
iss with full eredit for two years of work and 
all the specific requirements for the general 
irses satisfied, with the exception that candi 
dates for the B.A. degree must arrange to meet 


foreign language requirement. 


THE ROCKEFELLER CENTER IN NEW 
YORK 

Puans have been made public for the vast 
entertainment and educational enterprise in the 
heart of New York to be financed by the Rocke- 

r interests. The stage, opera, vaudeville, 
sound pietures and perhaps symphony will be 
linked in this enterprise with the broadcasting 
center of the country. Art and science will be 
allied in the proposed development, according to 
the announcement made publie by Todd, Rob- 
ertson and Todd, the engineering corporation 
representing the interests of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and by officials of the Radio 
Corporation and affiliated interests. It is said 
that the cost will be $250,000,000. 

As described in the Times the new center is 

be completed within three years, as an archi- 
tectural unit through which Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Streets will run in underground boule- 
vards, while the three square blocks of surface 
are occupied by two buildings with a garden 
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plaza between them, parallel to Fifth Avenue. 


One building is to extend along the Sixth 


Avenue side, sixty stories high, serving as a 


background for an oval-shaped building on 
the Fifth The 


three blocks long, between the skyscraper and 


Avenue front. garden plaza, 


the oval building, is to contain fountains and 


Statuary. 
The 


Space 


design includes subterranean parking 


and a parking tower; provision for 
shops on the Fifth Avenue level of the oval 
building, and for a bank on the first floor, as 
roof, surrounded 


The 


well as a restaurant on the 


by an outdoor promenade. boundary 
streets will be widened. 


The 


seating 


center is to contain a theater 


7.000 


variety 


and a sound-motion picture 


theater seating 5,000, as well as theaters for 


musical comedy and legitimate drama, and 


there is “under consideration” a symphony 


hall. 


In the skyscraper twenty-seven broadcasting 


All are to be equipped for broadcasting 


studios will be provided for the Radio Corpo- 
ration’s subsidiary, the National Broadcasting 
Company. Some of the studios are to be three 
stories high and ten are to be equipped for 
photography and for the making of records by 
the Radio-Victor Talking Machine Company, 
another subsidiary. 


RESOLUTIONS IN HONOR OF PRO- 
FESSOR A. C. ARMSTRONG, OF 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ProressoR ANDREW CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG, 
professor of philosophy at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, retired from active service on June 16, 
1930. 


department of philosophy at Wesleyan Univer 


Professor Armstrong became head of the 
sity in September, 1888. He had been a mem 
ber of the faculties of Princeton Theological 
Seminary and Princeton University. He trans- 
lated Falekenberg’s “History of Modern Philos- 
ophy,” and is author of a volume entitled 
“Transitional Eras in Thought.” 
students 


On the occa- 


sion of his retirement the who have 


been members of his classes presented him with 
the following memorial : 


ARMSTRONG: 


To Proressor ANDREW CAMPBELL 
We who have been members of the classes which 
period of 


you have conducted during the long 


your service on the faculty of Wesleyan University 
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desire on the occasion of your retirement to ex- 
press our deep appreciation of the instruction 
which you gave us. The clarity of your thought, 
the breadth of your scholarship, the dignity and 
forcefulness of your methods of presentation pro- 
duced on us a profound and lasting impression. 
In the many walks of life which we have followed 
we have attempted to emulate the example of your 
intellectual and personal integrity. We offer this 
as the clearest evidence of the influence which your 
teaching has exerted. 

We have desired, in addition, to establish a per- 
manent testimonial of our regard. Mindful of 
your interest in the development of suitable library 
facilities for the work of your department, we are 
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this day presenting to the Library of Wesleya; 
University a fund to be known as the An “ 
Campbell Armstrong Book Fund, the ine 
which is to be devoted from year to year 
increase of the library’s collection of books o- 
magazines of such types as you may designat 
We wish you long life and much happiness dur 
ing the period of leisure to which your arduoys 
labors entitle you. 
MEMBERS OF THE CLASSES OF WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY FROM 1888 TO 1930. 


The trustees of Wesleyan conferred on Pro- 
fessor Armstrong at the time of his retirement 
the degree of doctor of letters. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tuomas S. Gates, lawyer and partner in 
Drexel and Company and in J. P. Morgan and 
Company, has been elected president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Josiah H. 
Penniman remains as provost of the university, 
but Mr. Gates, who will serve without salary, 
will become “the chief executive officer.” After 
the resignation of Provost Edgar Fahs Smith in 
1920, Dr. Penniman was named acting provost, 


being in 1923 named both president and pro- 
The plan of the trustees, however, had 
been originally for Major General Leonard E. 
Wood to oceupy the office of president. He was 


vost. 


elected “head of the university” in 1922, but 
when appointed governor-general of the Philip- 
pines left the presidency of the university un- 
filled, and the office was abolished in 1927. Dr. 
Penniman is reported to have said: “The elee- 
tion of Mr. Gates as president of the university 
brings to fruition a plan which I have long 
looked on as vital to the proper development 
of the institution. It will make possible as 
never before the full performance of the duties 
of the provostship and at the same time will 
give the trustees a direct representative in the 
discharge of their responsibilities of ultimate 
direction and control.” 


Dr. George ALAN Works has resigned from 
the presidency of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College at Storrs, which he has held for one 
year, and is returning to the University of Chi- 
cago, where he was formerly dean of the Gradu- 
ate Library School and now becomes professor 


in the School of Education in charge of research 
work in the field of college education. It is re 
ported in an Associated Press dispatch that he 
was dissatisfied with the attitude of the state 
toward the college, as his policies called for the 
development of the academic aspects of the in- 
stitution, while the state sought to develop it as 
an agricultural college. Dr. Works expressed 
the opinion that the trustees of the colleg: 
should have “a larger measure of autonomy in 
determining fiscal policies, which in turn influ- 
ence educational policies, than the 
financial organization of the state’s government 
gives them. Further,” the statement continued, 
“the year spent in the study of educational con- 
ditions has convinced me so far as higher edu- 
cation is concerned the greatest need of the 
state is a larger opportunity for the young men 
and women to obtain general education. The 
college should in accordance with the legislation 
providing for its establishment carry forward 
its work in agriculture and engineering with 
vigor. However, this is not sufficient. Its of- 
ferings in the field of humanities and the social 
sciences should be materially strengthened 
the end that a larger proportion of the young 
people of the state may be able to obtain a good 
general education at the college.” 


present 


Dr. Davin ALLAN Rosertson, assistant 4) 
reetor of the American Council on Education, 
who was recently elected president of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, took up his work at the col- 
lege on June 15. 
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Davip KIn.ey, president of the Univer- 
Illinois, who retires at the end of the 

esent academic year, will deliver the com- 
cement address and confer the degrees. 
He is sueceeded by Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
president of the University of North Carolina. 


De. Ropert H. Rurr, of Nashville, has been 
elected president of Central College at Fayette, 
\Missouri, to sueeceed Bishop W. F. MeMurry. 


Sir JAMES Barrie has been elected chan- 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh, in suc- 


ession to the late Lord Balfour. 


Ruope Istanp State Couuece has conferred 
e degree of Litt.D. on Dr. William J. Cooper, 
S. Commissioner of Education, and the hon- 
y degree of Ed.D. on William T. Peck, 
principal of the Classical High School, Provi- 


pt? 


Ar the commencement exercises at Boston 
University the doctorate of laws was conferred 
n Dr. Albert B. Meredith, professor-elect of 
educational administration at New York Uni- 
the degree of Litt.D. was conferred on 
Dr. Charles F. D. Belden, director of the Boston 
Publie Library, and on G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. Mr. John R. Gregg, known for his 
short-hand system, was awarded the degree of 


C.Se.D. 


versity ; 


Dr. Ernest W. BUTTERFIELD, commissioner 
it edueation of New Hampshire, who has been 
elected to sueeeed Dr. Albert B. Meredith as 
Connecticut commissioner of education, has 
been awarded the LL.D. by Bates College. 


Dr. Ropert M. Hutcuins, president of the 
University of Chicago, has been awarded the 
degree of LL.D. by Williams College. The 
L.H.D. degree was conferred on Dr. George 
Pierce Baker, professor of the history and tech- 
nique of the drama at Yale University, and on 
Dr. George H. Blakeslee, professor of history 

international affairs at Clark University. 


Tue doctorate of science of Yale University 
has been conferred on Dr. Edwin Grant Conk- 
professor of zoology at Princeton Univer- 

» and on Charles Schuchert, professor of 
paleontology and _ historical geology at Yale. 
The doctorate of letters has been conferred on 
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Wilbur Lucius Cross, dean of the Yale Graduate 
School. 


THE degree of doctor of literature was con- 


ferred in absentia at the commencement of 


Elmira College on Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY on June 11 eon- 
ferred the doctorate of letters on Mr. Herbert 


Putnam, librarian of Congress. 


Trinity COLLEGE has conferred the degree of 
Litt.D. on Dr. Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale 
University. 

Tue official list of honors conferred by King 
George on his sixty-fifth birthday included a 
barony on Henry Furniss, prin 
cipal of Ruskin College, Oxford, 1916-25, for 
The order of merit was 


Sanderson 


services to education. 
conferred on Dr. Samuel Alexander, in recog- 
nition of his eminent position as a British phi- 
losopher and for his services as a writer and 
teacher; on Dr. Montague Rhodes James, in 
recognition of his scholarship and of his emi 
nent contributions to medieval learning, and on 
Dr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, Regius pro 
fessor of modern history, University of Cam- 
bridge, in recognition of his eminent position as 
a historian and of his services to literature. 
Miss Margaret McMillan was made companion 
of honor for her services to the nursery school 


movement. 


A portrait of Dr. Charles Graham Dunlap, 
of the University of Kansas, given by his for- 
mer students, was recently unveiled at the uni- 
versity. Dr. Dunlap has taught English at the 
University of Kansas for forty-two years. 


Proressor W. S. Monroe, director of the bu 
reau of educational research of the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed acting dean of 
the College of Education, to succeed the late 
Charles E. Chadsey. 


Dr. Truman Lee KeELuey, professor of edu- 
cation and psychology at Stanford University, 
has been appointed professor of education in 
the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University. He will offer courses in advanced 
method 

Dr. George A. Works, this year 


statistical and a seminar in 


chometries. 


psy - 


president of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Dr. Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of 
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schools in Springfield, Massachusetts, have been 
appointed lecturers for the academic year 1930- 
31. 

Dr. Carter V. Goon, professor of education 
at Miami University, who recently accepted a 
professorship at the University of Cincinnati, 
will offer courses in secondary and higher edu- 
cation, as well as having general charge of de- 
veloping the program in higher education. Dr. 
Good has recently accepted an associate editor- 
ship on the staff of The Journal of Educational 


Researe h. 


Dr. Witu1AM H. Grorcr, professor «f polit- 
ical science at the University of Washington, 
has resigned to accept the deanship of the col- 
lege of liberal arts at the University of Hawaii 
next fall. Dr. George has been associated with 
the political science department at Washington 
since 1924, except for a period of 15 months 
which he spent at the University of Hawaii in 
1928-1929 as a visiting professor of govern- 
ment and polities. He is a former president 
of Geneva College and was granted his doctor’s 
degree from Harvard in 1921. He was later 
on the political science faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Proressor JOHN C. Suater, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of physics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, sueceeding Professor Charles L. 
Norton who will in the future devote his full 
time to the direction of the division of indus- 
trial cooperation and research. This move is 
being made with the complete approval of the 
Harvard physicists as opening the way to in- 
creased cooperation between the physics depart- 
ments of the two institutions. A conference of 
the Harvard physicists with Professor Slater 
and President-elect Compton was recently held, 


at which preliminary plans were made for such 
coordinated effort. A new laboratory for re- 
search in physies and chemistry at the institute 


will probably be ready within a year and a 
half. 


Mr. Laurence R. Grose has resigned as 
head of the department of forestry at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, which 
post he has held since 1920, to join the faculty 
of the Fenn School for Boys, Concord, Massa- 


chusetts. 


ProressoR WortH McCuure, of the 
York State Teachers College at Buffa| 
been appointed superintendent of sch 


Seattle, Washington. 


Mr. Ciype H. Garwoop, superintendent 
schools at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, since 192 
has been elected superintendent of the Bloom: 
burg school district. For twenty-five years 
fore he went to Harrisburg, Mr. Garw: 
identified with the Pittsburgh schools as pl 


cipal, associate and acting superintendent 


Mr. Tuomas H. Forp, director of resear 
Reading, Pennsylvania, has been elect 
sistant superintendent of schools, beg 
with July 1. Mr. Ford will continue his 
as research director. 

JoHN H. Dyer, superintendent of schools 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, has been appointed by 
Governor Fisher a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the State Teachers College at East 
Stroudsburg. He succeeds the late C. R. Turn 


Dr. CHarLes H. GRANDGENT, professor 
Romance languages at Harvard University, | 
been appointed exchange professor at the Sor 
bonne, Paris, for the seeond half of the aca- 
demic year 1930-31. He held this office once 
before in 1915-16. 


Miss Matvina Horrman, of New York, has 
sailed for Europe commissioned to make up 
wards of 200 sculptured figures, busts and fae: 
easts of the principal types of human beings for 
the Field Museum of Natural History. Later 
she will probably make trips to the Orient and 
the tropics to find new models for her scientiti 
seulpturing. Miss Hoffman was a pupil ol 
Rodin, Herbert Adams and Gutzon Borglum 


Dr. Witi1AM O. THOmPsoN, president emer 
itus of the Ohio State University, delivered th: 
baccalaureate sermon at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


THE commencement address at Russell Sag 
College, Troy, New York, was delivered by 1: 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of Brown Uni 
versity. 

Dr. WituiAM Trurant Foster, director of 
the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 
was the commencement speaker at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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“Scholarship Night,” a tradition started 
the Ohio State University some six years ago, 
{rthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
ege, delivered the address, speaking on “The 
est for Validity.” 
organizations 


President Rightmire pre- 
took 


Sigma Xi, honoring eighty- 


Seventeen part in 
ceremonies. 
_ and Phi Beta Kappa, with forty-six, had 
the 


tiates was made by Professor Francis C. 


argest delegations. Introduction of 
dwell, of the department of electrical engi- 


a 


University of Virginia has received for 
Virginia collection a grant of $5,000 from 
Carnegie Corporation of New York City. 

sum will be used for a survey of the his- 
ric and literary material in Virginia and for 
expenses of collection for the Virginiana 
n of the library. The Carnegie Corpora- 
made this grant after an investigation of 
present Virginia collection and plans for 
expansion had been made by a joint com- 
the 


ties and 


American Council of Learned 
the Social 

are that a 
Dr. 
, research associate in history in the univer- 
the Social 


ttee of 
Science Research 


incil. Plans survey be made 


ring the coming year. Lester J. Cap- 


Institute for Research in 


Sciences, has undertaken the work. 

Ar the commencement exercises of Swarth- 
more College, it was announced that the col- 
e endowment fund, the campaign for which 
began on May 1 last year, is now within $20,000 
of its goal of $4,000,000. The first $2,000,000 
was announced last year, and by May 1 this 
vear $3,825,000 had been pledged. The com- 
pletion of the fund insures the continuance and 
e adequate development of the academic pro- 

am which has been started at Swarthmore in 
the past eight years. 


Tue plan under which Western Reserve Uni- 


versity and the Case School of Applied Science 
will cooperate under one governing board was 
outlined by Dr. Robert E. Vinson, president of 
Western Reserve, at the recent commencement 
exercises. Western Reserve University will con- 


tinue to function in medicine, law, dentistry, 


I education and social sciences, etc., 


and the Case School will continue to function 


pharmacy, 


independently in the fields of engineering and 
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applied science. The central feature of the plan 
is a joint organization for financing and coor 
dinating work in common fields and for certain 
undertakings which united 


joint require the 


strength of the two institutions. Under this 
will be 


The 


made up otf 


plan a group of scientific laboratories 
built on the campus of the Case School. 
new governing corporation, to be 
an equal number of members of the two boards 
of trustees, will be known as the University 
Foundation of Cleveland, and will have charge 
of all cooperative and joint undertakings, but 
will not interfere with the independence of 
either. The foundation will appoint two officers, 
a chancellor, whose duties will include joint un 
dertakings from an educational point of view, 


and another officer who will have charge of fiscal 


matters. 


A proGraM for school construction for the 
balance of this year, which will involve the ex 
penditure of $40,000,000, has been approved by 
the committee of the Board of Estimate of New 
York City consisting of Mayor Walker, Comp 
troller Berry and Aldermanic President McKee. 
The committee held out for further considera 
tion an item of $5,500,000 for a new technical 
high school in Brooklyn. This was done, it was 
explained, because no previous estimate of the 
cost of high schools had been above $3,000,000. 
The school program includes the new $3,000, 
000 Franklin K. Lane High School and a $600,- 
000 addition to the Manual Training School, in 
Brooklyn. Two new high schools, the Woodrow 
Wilson, to $3,000,000, 
Cleveland, to cost $2,650,000, are provided for 
Queens. A $500,000 addition to the Curtis High 


School, in Richmond, and $700,000 for addi 


cost and the Grover 


tional high-school buildings in that borough are 
A boys’ 
tional school, to cost $1,660,000, and a continua 


also included in the program. voca 
tion school, to cost $1,100,000, are also approved 
for the Bronx. A similar vocational school, at 
the same cost, is provided for Brooklyn, and a 
continuation and vocational school, to cost $1, 
100,000, for Richmond. 


schools, or additions, are included in the build 


Fifty two elementary 


ing program, of which twenty-nine are in 
sronx, 
The 


total cost of these schools and additions is esti 
mated at $19,080,000. 


Queens, eight in Brooklyn, eight in the 
five in Richmond and two in Manhattan. 
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Ir has been decided by the Leeds Education the maintenance charges. The chairman of +, 
Committee to accept an offer of £30,000 from committee concerned and the director of eqy. 
the Carnegie trustees for the capital cost of a cation are to discuss the matter with the Board 
physical training college for men teachers. of Education and the Carnegie trustees. Th, 
The acceptance of the offer is subject to satis- college is to be erected in Beckett Park, ad 
factory arrangements being made for meeting ing the present training college. 


DISCUSSION 


WHY BE A COLLEGE TRUSTEE? decrepitude had reached its ultimate desti; 
tion. 


So much has been said and written on almost a 
- ; , : Powerful reinforcement to this conse; 
every conceivable aspect of college life that : Reh 
: : about the progressive spiritual decrepitude 
adequate reasons must be promptly forthcoming 
‘ : among trustees is afforded, moreover, by a study 
in excuse of any further remarks on the sub- : 


of the biography of eminent Americans \ 


ject. My excuse for this paper is that it deals 
with a question hitherto practically untouched 
in all the vast literature of higher education. 
Diligent search has failed to reveal anything 
worthy of mention on the plight of the college 
trustee; and it is this plight that I would here 
examine, with the purpose to display a timely 
warning for all who may hereafter be enticingly 


have been exposed to trusteeship. I have sp 
to cite in illustration only one of these, 
he seems to me the most astonishing of them 
He is Thomas Jefferson, whom we think of 
stantly as the great friend of rioters and revo 
tions, the arch-enemy of coercive restraint over 
the turbulent and the liberty-loving. Al! t 
he was, indeed, until he allowed himself to |» 
persuaded toward accepting membership in a made a trustee of the University of Virrinis 
board of college or university trustees. The extent to which his once free spirit there 
Caution about yielding to such persuasions is after suffered the inevitable arid decay can not 
clearly recommended both by the observation of yo better indicated than bv his own words. writ 
contemporary distresses and by the reading of oy in the year 1825—words that betray 
authentic history. Each of these sources of final Seeeadion of allegiance from the spirit of t 
wisdom offers much in support of the view that Kentucky Resolutions to that of the formerly 
the natural rewards of college trusteeship are, despised Alien and Sedition Acts. Jefferson 
from without, mockery and vilification; from writes as follows, in describing a student jolli 
within, an irresistible drifting into spiritual de- fication which he had helped to crush: 
crepitude. A scholarly monograph is greatly 
needed to develop and document this thesis. In 
the absence of such a monograph, I shall at- 


The University had gone on with a degr 
order and harmony which had strengthened the 
: : hope that much of self-government might 
tempt here a regrettably brief and inadequate trusted to the discretion of students of the ag: 
summarization. 16 and upwards, until the first instant. In t! 

From observation during the past decade, night of that day a party of 14 students, anin 
chiefly through newspaper reports, I have first with wine, masked themselves so as not | 
learned that, out of 218,354 minor academic known, and turned out on the lawn of the | 
disturbances and 16,458 major collegiate rows, Versity, with no intention, it is believed, | 
most of the blame has been allotted, by majority childish noise and uproar. Two Professors 
opinion, to the trustees in 212,657 of the dis- ‘8 aS WORE OWS os — what was the matter. ¢ 
turbances and 16,379 of the rows. The appor- were received with insults, and even brick-ba 


ti t of bl ha: i ] were thrown at them. Each of them seized an 
ionment of blame has, moreover, in nearly every ’ 
: 7 : ~ offender, demanded their names (for they « 


ease, been accompanied by mockery or vilifica- |, distinguish them under their disguise), | 
tion, or both, and by the profound conviction were refused, abused, and the culprits calling 0 
in the minds of nearly all the spectators that, their companions for a rescue, got loose, 

so far as their particular board of trustees was withdrew to their chambers. 

concerned, the normal drift toward spiritual The Faculty of Professors met the next 
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the whole before them, and in an address, 
er harsh, required them to denounce the of- 
rs. They refused, answered the address in 
g and in the rudest terms, and charged the 
ssors themselves with false statements. 
thers, who were in their rooms, no ways 
ited in the riot and knowing nothing about 
ediately signed the answer, making com- 
ise with the rioters, and declaring their 
f their assertions in opposition to those 
Professors. The next day chanced to be 
* the meeting of the Visitors [i.e., the trus- 
the Faculty sent a deputation to them, 
The 


rs called the whole body of students before 


ng them of what had taken place. 


, exhorted them to make known the persons 


the innocent to aid the cause of order 
iring witness to the truth, and the guilty 
relieve their innocent brethren from censures 
they were conscious that themselves alone 
rved. On this the 14 maskers stepped forward 
vowed themselves the persons guilty of 
ver had passed, but denying that any tres- 

iss had been committed. They were desired to 
r before the Faculty, which they did. On 

he evidence resulting from this enquiry, three, 
the most culpable, were expelled; one of them, 
moreover, presented by the grand jury for civil 
(for it happened that the district 
court was then about to meet). The eleven other 
maskers were sentenced to suspensions or repri- 
ds, and the 50 who had so gratuitously ob- 
truded their names the offensive paper 
retracted them, and so the matter ended. The 
circumstances of this transaction enabled the 
Visitors to add much to the strictness of their 


system as yet new. 


punishment 


into 


Jefferson’s evident approval of this harsh in- 
terterence with the pursuit of happiness is less 
deplorable, however, than the sentiments he 
utters a month later concerning the lessons 


Then he 


learned from this harmless escapade. 
seems definitely to support the hideous policy 
of inviting the local police and magistrates to do 
their worst against the sportive irresponsibility 


of the undergraduates. Let his own words bear 


witness : 


Every one is sensible of the strength which the 
institution has derived from what appeared at first 
to threaten its foundation. We have no further 
fear of anything of the kind from the present set, 

it as at the next term their numbers will be 

re than doubled by the accession of an addi- 
nal band, as unbroken as these were, we mean 
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to be prepared, and to ask of the legislature a 
power to call in the civil authority in the first 
instant of disorder, and to quell it on the spot by 
imprisonment and the same legal coercions pro- 
vided against 
other citizens, from whom, at their age, 


disorder generally committed by 
they have 


no right to distinction. 


That this damnable doctrine should have been 
approved by the once liberal Thomas Jefferson 
almost passes belief. In the name of the million 
undergraduates in American colleges and uni- 
a 


ments do not evidence spiritual decrepitude, 


versities to-day, I ery out: such senti- 


” 


what does! Alas, that Jefferson ever allowed 
himself to be made a trustee! 
Lo, the unhappy trustee! 


me space for only the briefest mention of the 


There remains to 


distresses of vilification that also overtake him 
sooner or later. A single example must suffice, 
but it comes from the diary of the Reverend Dr. 
Cotton Mather, than whom few could vilify with 
a more heartfelt and pious acidity. The trus- 
tees of Harvard College, in 1724, had just com- 
mitted the incredible (to Mather) ineptitude of 
not choosing him for the presidency of that in- 
stitution. No doubt he uttered some tart com- 
plaints to the Almighty, in his private devotions, 
but of these words we have no record. What 
he confided to his diary, and probably also to 
his sympathizing friends, is the following: 


I am now informed that yesterday the six Men, 
who call themselves the Corporation of the Col- 
lege mett, and Contrary to the epedemical Expec- 
tation of the Countrey, chose a modest young Man, 
of whose Piety (and little else) every one gives a 
laudable Character. I always foretold these two 
Things of the Corporation; First, that if it were 
possible for them to steer clear of me, they will 
do so. Secondly, that if it be possible for them 
to act foolishly, they will do so. The perpetual 
Envy, with which my Essays to serve the King- 
dome of God are treated them, and the 
Terror that Satan 
Quarters at the Colledge, led me into the former 
Sentiment. The Indiseretion, with 
which the affairs of the Colledge are 
led me into the latter. It proves accordingly. 


among 


has of my beating up his 
marvellous 


earried on, 


Here must end my solemn warning to the 
person menaced by an invitation to become a col- 
lege trustee. If, indeed, he, or she, has still the 


hardihood to accept such an invitation, it will 
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now be done with some awareness of the dis- 
tresses which impend. Let the prospective trus- 
tee look forward with stoical serenity to the 
mockery of spectators and the vilification of 
disgruntled Cotton Mathers. Above all else, let 


him, or her, not hope to escape that senesceno, 
of soul so shockingly illustrated in the sad ¢; 


of Thomas Jefferson. 
Henry W. Lawer 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIES 


Amip the welter of conflicting dogmatisms 
that motivate current educational practices, it 
is encouraging to find a school distinetly unique 
in the clarity of its objective. Though in the 
experimental stage, this school augurs well for 
the future of humanity. Under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Peace League, I was privileged 
to enjoy an eight weeks’ fellowship last summer 
in the Geneva School of International Studies 
founded by Professor Albert Zimmern. There 
is no other instance of a school drawing its 
faculty and student body from approximately 
forty nationalities and conducting an experi- 
ment thousands of miles away from its financial 
supporters. The dominating idea of the school 
is that, since economic isolation is no longer 
possible, political independence, as maintained 
by nations to-day, constitutes a potential menace 
to the peace of the world. Of the truth of this 
idea there can be no better proof than the recent 
collapse of the stock market on Wall Street, 
which had its repereussions across the ocean. 
Speculators in Amsterdam, Stockholm, Brussels 
and Berlin were seriously affected. While Lon- 
don and Paris showed stronger resistance, they 
had to draw capital from Wall Street to bal- 
ance American, Dutch and German withdrawals 
from their own markets. Thus is concretely 
illustrated the sensitivity and interdependence 
of the world’s economic organization. More, 
how chimerical the idea that any country can 
longer prosper in “splendid isolation” is thus 
taught by Wall Street’s hard lesson. 

Taking as its point of departure the incom- 
patibility of political isolation and economic 
interdependence, the Zimmern school attempts 
to ferret out the underlying factors which mold 
the foreign policies of nations, for, before inter- 
national cooperation can be real, the citizens of 
each nation must come to understand intelli- 


gently each other’s political point of 
What, then, are the geographic, the « 
the historical, the cultural, the psyel 
and the philosophie reasons why 
country acts and reacts in a characteri 
What part does each of these studies 
the international scheme? In general. 
the field of study. The primary p 
the school is not that students shall lear 
but that, by hearing diverse view-point 
may come to a better mutual under 
Thus it is hoped to evolve a new basis for 
national cooperation that will ultimate! 
cile political backwardness with mod 
nomic forwardness. 

Such an objective can best be reach 
founder of the school believes, by edu 


those key personalities likely to direct ; 
] 


affairs in the next generation: he endeavor 


then, to give a training so compreher 
of such a character as to enable futur: 
men to avoid the ignorant and tactless b 
ing of many statesmen of yesterday. In 
many former students are already « 
important journalistic and diplomati 
That lack of an informed international 
gence, and not so much lack of good 
the fundamental barrier to the achievement 
international amity is the thesis upon w! 
school works. 

Sinee intelligent cooperation, not 
isolation,” is obviously the crucial problem 
the hour, and because the most effective 
for world enlightenment seems to be pers 
contact, the school, by employing the ‘ 
method, encourages the expression of 
points of view, thus promoting through the ¢! 
of opinion the only true basis for mutual u 


standing. Certainly such procedure affords 


unique opportunity for a comparative stud) 


national cultures and of psychological dif 
ences which have hitherto erected barriers 
international good-will. 


fi 
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ceiving its impetus from the study of the 
Greece, the 
Studies 


f the belief that the practical management 


eal organization of ancient 


va School of International was 

d affairs can best be effected by a method 
ning the high standard of the specialist 
a sense of the constantly increasing com- 
Thus it 


departure from many schools whose aim 


of the present age. marks a 
ly to ineuleate special disciplines and to 
current events perhaps without adequate 

rd for their background. 
idea of the school was initiated by the 
ition Universitaire Internationale, repre- 

European national student groups, who 
the spring of 1924 at Prague. Feeling 
complicated world problems demanded in- 
tional contacts where young people could 
xchange ideas, these students asked Professor 

Alfred Zimmern, their honorary president, to 

lish such a center. Accordingly, in the 
mer of that year, he organized a series of 
tures, choosing as his laboratory the fourth 
sion of the League of Nations Assembly. 
* two hundred students gathered. So suc- 
was the first session that a larger plan 

has been undertaken each succeeding year. 
Since its ineeption, the school has grown 

In 1928, 

116 students representing thirty nationalities 

1929 enrolled 450, 


ing from thirty-seven nations and ninety 


steadily in prestige and usefulness. 


attended, and the session 


colleges and universities. Among Euro- 
listed 
bridge, the Universities of London and Man- 


universities were Oxford, Cam- 
chester, the National University of Ireland, 
Frankfort, Beirut, 
Constantinople, Copenhagen, Dublin, Geneva, 
Lyon, 


rague, Upsala, Warsaw and Zurich. 


Berlin, Cologne, Brussels, 


Ghent, Leyden, Naples, Paris, Pisa, 
Among 
American universities represented were Chicago, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, the Johns 
Hopkins, Illinois, Michigan, Cincinnati, Cali- 
tornia, Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke, Pennsylvania, Vassar 
and the U. 

Lecturers to the school are men of great dis- 
Professor Alfred Zimmern, director 
and founder, was for many years a fellow of 
New College, Oxford. During the World War 


Swarthmore, 
S. Naval Academy. 


tinction. 
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he was a member of the Intelligence Division of 
the British Foreign Office. 
deputy director of the League of Nations Inter- 


At present he is 


national Institution of Intellectual Cooperation. 
He is the “The Greek Common 
wealth,” “The Third British Empire,” “Learn 


author of 
ing and Leadership,” “America and Europe” 
and other books. During 1928, lectures were 
given by representative authorities from eight 
nations. Eminent 


een personalities assisting 


this year were J. L. Brierly, chair of interna 
tional law, Oxford; Senator de Brouckére, pro 
fessor in the Free University of Brussels; the 
Right Halford Mackinder, P.C., 


chairman of the Imperial Economic and Ship 


Honorable 


ping Committees, late of the University of Ox 
ford; R. Coupland, professor of colonial history 
in the University of Oxford; Louis Eisenmann, 
professor of Slavonic history and civilization in 
the University of Paris; M. J. Bonn, professor 
in the Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin; Sir John 
F. Williams, K.C., 


Reparations Committee; Mr. Lewis Mumford, 


3ritish legal adviser of the 


author of “The Golden Day” and other works; 
G. de Reynold, professor of French literature 
and language in the University of Bern; Dr. 
R. W. Livingstone, vice-chancellor of the Uni 
Maurette, chief of the 
Labor 


versity of Belfast; F. 


research division of the International 
Office; Gilbert Murray, professor of Greek lit 
erature, Oxford, and J. Maynard Keynes, late 
of the British Treasury, author of “The Eco 
nomic Consequences of Peace” and other inter 
nationally known works. 

The school is divided into three courses: the 
preparatory, the advanced and the seminar. 
The first includes four fortnightly courses open 
to all interested in international problems, re 
This 


deals only with elementary international rela 


gardless of previous training. course 
tionships; it is largely attended by English and 
Americans. Numerous individuals and college 
groups, including a preponderance of elemen 
tary and high-school teachers, enroll for this 
first course. 

The advanced course is the backbone of the 
school. Since it is an entirely new educational 
experiment no one can predict its ultimate out- 


come. It is novel, not only because it assembles 


a unique group of select students, but also be- 
various 


cause it attempts to harmonize the 
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studies bearing on polities. Two eminent spe- Twice each week, morning lecturers visited thes 
cialists lecture each week, one in French, the groups and led the conferences. Such problems 
other in English, dealing successively with geog- _as the feasibility of organized international edy 
raphy, history, law, economies, sociology, litera- cation, the founding of an internationa univer 
ture and art, psychology and political science in sity, the work of the Mandates Commiss 

their separate and collective bearing upon world Indian constitutional problem, America’ 
relationships. By such pooling of specialized tude toward the League of Nations a: 
knowledges, it is conceivable that there may questions of a similar nature were ¢ 
emerge from the crucible a new science rigor- In all these conferences, the students qu 

ously scientific in method, yet realistic in out professors. While the distinguished 

look, that is, a new conception of polities, not were often nonplused, their backfire, in 
polities, however, in the often discredited mod- was sufficiently effective. 

ern sense, but in the Greek meaning of a once More often, however, the discussions « 
noble word. upon the morning lectures. There was 


A college degree or its equivalent is re-_ either a lecture every evening by one of th: 
quired for admission to the advanced course, noon speakers or else by a distinguished 


for it makes heavy demands upon those who to Geneva. Or perhaps some member otf 
would profit by the eight weeks’ study. Also, mittee which happened to be sitting 
the student must understand English and league secretariat would lecture to the sch 
French, be able to express himself in one of For example, the students had the privilege ; 
these languages, be versed in international hearing the eminent British statesman, Lord 
problems, particularly of an economic and _ Lugard, talk on the work of the Mandates ( 
political nature, and, finally, have the ability mission, of which he is a member. Thus 
to contribute views in open discussions. Mem- dents not only had the rare opportunity of lh 
bership in this course is strictly limited to 120, ing internationally distinguished authorities, but 
ninety Europeans and thirty Americans, because they were also likely, if at all receptiv: 
a ratio of representatives must be maintained come thoroughly saturated with the 
among nations. This year, however, seventy- waters of international problems. 
five Americans applied for admission to the ad- The seminar, a third group not differing mat: 
vanced course, twenty-five offering to come at rially from other seminars, except perhaps ir 
their own expense. the greater variety of its nationalities, » 
Candidates for the advanced course are chosen chosen from the advanced course by Prof 
with meticulous care. The past winter Dr. Zimmern to meet three times a week for r 
Zimmern visited Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- table discussions. 
land, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Norway and The school was and is partly financed 
Denmark where, in cooperation with university donations from generous Americans. | 
authorities, he selected those seemingly best governments also awarded scholarships to thei 
qualified to profit from attending a school of students, and bursaries, too, were given 
such a serious nature. Dean Julian Park, of number of universities, public bodies and asso 
the University of Buffalo, decided upon fifteen ciations. Difficulties arose in the past in 
American winners from their written applica- administration of the school because many 
tions. Four fellowship students sent by the European students could not attend without 
Cincinnati Peace League were chosen by a joint financial assistance. This year provision Wa 
committee from the faculty of the University made in the budget for eighty scholarships ! 
of Cincinnati and the superintendents of schools. students from different European countr 
The remaining Americans were elected by Bar- Since European governments have given many 
nard College and the University of Denver. scholarships, a few of these were set asic 
Besides attending two hour lectures in the Americans. The advanced course, being 
morning, students of the advanced course were dowed, is free, but for the preparatory course 
divided into seminars of twenty each, meeting a fee of $10 must be paid for each fortnightly 


nrse 


at 5 P. M. under the leadership of a tutor. course. Accommodations for advanced cou! 


y 


Y 
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ts were arranged for by the school: they 
pensions, in groups of about twelve 
ach, in order that they might better learn each 

‘her's customs and languages. 

des unique features of the Geneva school 
described, the director has chosen a 
laboratory in which to try his experi- 
Geneva affords a veritable clinic where 
ts may observe at first hand various ex- 
periments in the international city par ezcel- 
nce; in the only place in the world affording 
privileges, the student may see in action 
eories he hears expounded in the class- 
Indeed, the very air of Geneva is con- 
to international experiments. Geneva 
has always been an asylum for the oppressed. 
bygone centuries when other nations were 
ling cathedrals, creating works of art and 
mqguering worlds, the Genevese were holding 
the banner of freedom. At every turn, 
counters a street or monument commemo- 
‘ating the deeds of patriots. Among these are 
Rue Levier, Rue Bonnivard, Rue Servetus, Rue 
Besancon, the International Monument to the 
Reformation and numerous others. A long pre- 
tory struggle for liberty ushered in the six- 
teenth century of reformation, transformation 
nd reconstruction. At the close of this period, 
y dominated by Calvin, Geneva emerged 

as the Protestant stronghold of the world. 

Among organizations convening in Geneva 

summer for the study of world problems 
were the students’ International Union, the Na- 
tional Committees (Intellectual Cooperation), 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
the international Federation of Univer- 
Women, the Permanent International Con- 
ference of Private Organizations for the Protec- 
tion of Migrants, the World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the Financial 
Committee for the Study of the Gold Question, 
the Special Commission for Preparation of a 
Draft Convention on the Manufacture of Arms 
Ammunition, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations and numerous other bodies of an 
international character. 

It now remains to formulate a few conclu- 
sions concerning an experiment unique in educa- 
tonal annals. What resulted from eight weeks’ 
tratermzing of approximately forty national- 
ities of such varying racial and cultural diver- 


gences? Was there a tendency toward clan- 
nishness on the part of different nationalities? 
Or was there harmonious intercourse? 

of the 
students were even aware that they were liter- 


So far as I could observe, few, if any, 
ally surrounded by “foreigners.” Education, 
the glorious equalizer of human relationships, 
had already done its work; it yet remained for 
personal contact to disillusion students of any 
fancied superiority. Friendliness, courtesy and 
mutual pleasure in one another’s companionship 
were evident at every turn. That knowledge 
knows no boundaries and that the finer achieve 
ments of the mind and spirit acknowledge 
neither creed nor color was concretely brought 
to the surface. Under such circumstances, mis- 
conceptions are prone to disappear. World 
good-will depends largely upon more of such 
stimulating contacts as those experienced in this 
international school. Certainly these observa- 
tions seem trite, but they are fundamental in 
the outlawry of war. 

Indeed, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the hope of future world amity and under 
standing lies in the education of the interna 
tional mind to realize these objectives: (1) that 
people of every race and climate, past and pres- 
ent, have made some contribution to a common 
civilization; (2) that another great war may 
mean the extinction of white civilization; (3) 
that the greater part of the world’s tax dollar 
goes to pay for old wars and to prepare for new 
ones; (4) that war is nothing but wholesale 
legalized murder; (5) that the outlawry of war 
depends upon the activities of citizens more than 
it does upon the machinations of statesmanship ; 
(6) that the work of the League of Nations 
in its effort to create better international under 
standing will be impotent without the support 
of public opinion in all nations; (7) that inter 
national politics must be demotionalized—that 
we must learn to regard problems created by 
world intercourse as a doctor does his clinical 
eases, that is, as purely impersonal; (8) that 
the creation of an anti-war psychology is every- 
body’s responsibility, and that it is as necessary 
to educate for this purpose as it is to wash 
the face in the morning, and (9) that above all 
nations is humanity. 

The main purpose of the school, to create in 
eight weeks a miniature world society with 
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sufficiently penetrable minds and enough good- 
will to understand each other’s problems, was 
accomplished beyond a reasonable doubt. A 
total equality of comradeship manifested itself 
during the entire session. There was no exhi- 
bition of either superiority or inferiority com- 
plexes. Yet each student maintained his self- 
respect and intellectual honesty. These 124 stu- 
dents representing thirty-seven nationalities and 
fifty or more different institutions of learning 
met and discussed for eight weeks perplexing 
world problems without the least trace of venom 
or infantile emotionalism. It seems, then, that 
among individuals of refinement, intelligence 
and education the rationalization of the most 
difficult political problems is possible. If such 
a rational spirit can be developed in a small 
group, may we not cherish the hope that it will 
be extended to the conduct of affairs in the 
larger world of reality—a spirit that may here- 
after suffuse international relations, fructifying 
the lives of men everywhere ? 
Mary R. BaRNETTE 
HvuGues Hieu ScHoo., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


POLITICS AND MORE EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

THe Ramsay MacDonald government pro- 
poses to the British Parliament a bill to raise 
the compulsory education requirement after 
April 1, 1931, to extend through the age of fif- 
teen. It is now at the fourteen-year-old limit. 
In eases where the family earning power is not 
above a designated sum it is proposed to give 
parents of children kept at school for the extra 
year weekly compensation grants against the 
loss of earning power of the children. 

Behold, now, how polities can throw what 
colored lights it chooses upon anything! Be- 
fore the election all parties carried in their plat- 


forms proposals for liberal extension of 
education. Many are of the opinion 
MacDonald supporters were more mod 
cautious in their promises than their 
itors. But the London Daily Mail runs a 
head across its news page: “Millions M 
be Paid by British Taxpayers.” Its deseript; 
of the bill is spiced with peppery attacks 
it: “New and Heavy Burdens,” 
Authorities Called on to Bear Heavy | 
tures to Put up New School Buildings ar 
More Teachers,” ete. In a double-l 
torial entitled “More Wanton Extravag 


the Mail pours invective upon the mea 


Thus yet another burden is to be 
nation at a time when exports are fall 
is stagnant and industry tragically 
With this new extravagance, in spite 
Snowden’s vague promises, there will 
have to be a further big taxation next y 
cost will be at least £8,000,000 and may 
much more. 

It seems sheer insanity for our British So 
to persist in thus increasing taxation and ex] 
ture when our formidable trade competit 
other countries, by exercising the str 
omy, are reducing taxation on a gre 
There is not the smallest excuse for t! 

As things are, any child who wants 
school when the age of fourteen is reache 
so under the present law. The Socialist 
will simply force upon all children an ed 
which nine tenths of them do not desire 
which nine tenths of them ean not profit 

The new form of dole, described as mainte: 
allowance, will create more paupers and 
loafers. It will do harm without doing 
any good. Already British expenditure 
is politely called ‘‘ public assistance’ 
rate of a million a day, and has risen by £3 
000 since the years before the war. 


Wma. McAnpbrew 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BRITISH ORDER OF MERIT 

Tue Birthday Honours List contains no 
fewer than three awards of the Order of Merit 
—an honour invested not only with the dis- 
tinction implied by its name, but also with an 
exceptional general interest; for there are other 
honours which proverbially have no “merit” 


about them, while others again go to m 
torious persons for deserts earned in on 
another of a number of well-defined fields « 
public service. In the ease of the Order ol 
Merit there are no restricting qualifications; 
the honour may befall any man deemed by 

Sovereign to be worthy, in statesmanship, the 
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s, science, art and letters. It represents, 
ver, as is well known, an award which the 
en confers in a more personal sense 
ost others; there is no question here of 
| influence or of the well-understood SYs- 
which promotion to and within certain 
is sanctioned by precedence and long 
Hence it that 


irs Lists in which no awards to this Order 


comes about there are 


de; others perhaps, as to-day, when there 
veral. The Royal choice happens this 
have fallen on Professor Samuel Alex- 
the philosopher; Dr. Montague James the 
and Professor George Trevelyan the 
ran. 
this trio there is the quality in common 
ll have made their reputation by books, 
the imaginative, but of the learned order. 
that 
ndiment of almost any successful book of 


not to say imagination, which is 
r, is absent from the works of any one 
m. It is bound indeed to be present in 
torian if, like Professor Trevelyan, he is 
mber almost all his literate countrymen 
¢ his readers, for that has become Pro- 
r Trevelyan’s happy lot since his “History 
ngland” appeared; and he was well enough 
If he 


| young to receive the honour, it would be 


n before then to readers of history. 


iit to name any living author whose writ- 
are more truly to be regarded as public 
factions. Inheriting history as a family 
lition, and a just and fair-minded judge of 
various sides of the English character, he is 

so a great lover of the physical beauties of 
-ngland, and it is an interesting fact, unique in 
the record of the Order, that his father held it 
re him. Professor Alexander is necessarily 
known to far fewer; but students of philosophy, 


n whose eyes he ranks as a modern Spinoza, 


will at onee reeognize the propriety of his re- 
iving the recognition granted previously to 

sradley; he has, it is needless to say, gone 
far beyond the equipment of an academic 
teacher of philosophy, for he has given one of 
the most notable turns to philosophical specula- 
the long founded by 
Locke began to dominate the schools. Lastly 
Dr. James, Provost successively of the twin 
foundations of King’s and Eton, and a scholar 


tion since succession 
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of the same encyclopaedic learning as his prede- 
cessor Sir Henry Savile, receives what every one 
will hold to be the appropriate recognition of 
his researches in apocryphal Biblical literature, 
much of which he has made accessible to general 
readers for the first time; of a mass of ploneer 
work bearing on the contents and the provenan 
of a great number of ancient libraries; and of 
illuminating, in various 


His too, like Mr 


Trevelyan’s, has been a genius which has known 


studies, not less 


branches of ecclesiastical art. 


instinctively how to set the fruits of his erudi 


tion at the disposal of the public at large. 
Learning of this degree of competence is never 
too common. All three men who are honoured 
to-day may justly be held, in their several prov 
inces, to be fully possessed of it.—The London 


Times. 


THE SELECTION AND ELECTION OF 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Ir the status of the school superintendent ot 
to-day is in any manner changed over that of a 
decade or two ago, it is to be found mainly in 
the added prestige, influence and service of his 
office. There has been a gradual 


the scope, a higher appreciation of the function 


widening of 


and a greater responsibility in the superinten- 
dency service. The board of education of to- 
day exacts greater talents of a school superin- 
tendent than it exacted years ago, but it also 
stands ready to compensate him more liberally. 
He is chosen with greater discrimination than 
ever before and retained for a longer tenure of 
service. 

In filling the 
boards of education in many communities have 


position of superintendent, 
risen above local clamor and looked over a wider 
field for the best obtainable man. 
times the superintendent chosen 


Thus some- 
was located 
hundreds of miles from his new field of activity. 
While, on the one hand, the superintendent is 
chosen with greater care and scrutiny, it de- 
velops, too, that the superintendent of known 
ability exercises greater caution in accepting 
the new position offered. The past year records 
instances where superintendents declined most 
flattering offers. These implied a promotion to 
a larger school system and a higher salary. 
The superintendent of established reputation, 
at the head of a successful school system, backed 
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by an efficient and fair-minded board of educa- 
tion and a reasonable security of tenure is not 
easily tempted to go elsewhere unless decidedly 
more favorable conditions are offered. A board 
of education that has a record for frequency in 
changing superintendents to-day has great diffi- 
culty in securing an educator of outstanding 
ability. 

Here is an instance: The board of education 
of Indianapolis, Ind., one night some months 
ago suddenly took the notion to drop its super- 
intendent, and at the same meeting to elect a 
new man. The reasoning evidently was that “if 
you select the superintendent you want, offer 
him a larger salary than he is now getting, he 
will be sure to accept.” 

That reasoning, however, proved to be wrong. 
Donald Dushane, superintendent of Columbus, 
Ohio, an outstanding educator, who was chosen, 
without his knowledge and consent, promptly 
There 


declined the position. were considera- 
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tions beside that of the salary. 
that a board of education had 
moved so important an official as the 
tendent would weaken confidence in 
ciousness of that body. 

The school superintendent who is 


The v ry 


impulsively 


; 


larger field of service, together with a bette; 


compensation, must look twice before he |e; 
He must, above all things, know somet 
about the membership of the board of ed 


tion, whether that body has a proper co: 
of the superintendent’s job, and whether 
the habit of playing fair with profession; 


tors and is sincere in upholding the prest 


orderliness and efficiency of the schoo 
considerations whi 
shadow salary inducements. The schoo! 
intendent who has a proper conception 
mission readily appreciates that fact and 
The 


Surely, here are 


lyzes a situation in its entirety. 
Board Journal, 


REPORTS 


WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS READ 


In the rush and excitement of present,day 
college life there seems to be little time for 
worth-while general reading. It is the part of 
the college instructor, however, to do all pos- 
sible to incline the entering student to the habit- 
ual reading of good literature. There is no get- 
ting around the fact that many students will 
read only what they are forced to read, and that 
in somé curriculums the students do not have to 
read very much to get through their four years 
with satisfactory scholastic records. The theory 
is, and it has been pretty well borne out by 
facts, that a small percentage of the students do 
read widely. They make use of the college 
years to gain a cultural and factual background 
for their after-college life. It is reasonable to 
think that this small well-read group, other 
things being equal, have a better chance to be- 
come the future leaders of thought, and hence 
potentially of worthy activity. At any rate, 
the members of this group have habits formed 
for a stimulating and wholesome avocation, one 
which may serve to divert and mentally rest and 
the midst of the overstrenuous 
There is no rea- 


feed them in 
urban life of the present day. 


son why this group of well-read student 
not be at least considerably increased 
efforts of college instructors. 

To some observers it has seemed that st 


from the country are greatly handicapped 


the fact that they have as a rule done little rea 


ing before coming to the university. T 


one reason, perhaps the most vital, why 


group of students have so much difficulty wit! 


written English. 


They have, of course, not 


the easy access to libraries which urban student 


have. It does seem, however, that the: 
been an unfortunate change from the day 
many farmers read regularly in a few 


books. 


as the King James’s version of the Bibi 


Burns’s poems and Shakespeare’s plays 
in the days before the radio and the auton 
read aloud to the whole family. Thus, 


; r 
f 


These were apt to be such masterpieces 


was in many cases the constant presentation o! 


good literary models to the children and 
people of the rural districts. 


lege a considerable effort should be made t 
cline these students to read constantly the better 


type of books. Wide-spread reading : 


country would certainly be a constructive f: 


in the improvement of rural conditions. 


I 


‘ 


l 


Nowadays at col- 


= 
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retor 
wives 
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he University of Illinois the efforts to en- 
-e the freshmen to read in connection with 
The book 


erary studies used gives selections from the 





ng rhetoric take two forms. 






thors of all periods including the pres- 





lo the ambitious, studious and intellectu- 





curious freshmen, these selections may very 





rve as a foretaste of more extended read- 





For instance, passages from Bryce’s “The 





American Commonwealth,” Fabre’s “The Life 
Caterpillar,” Plato’s “Trial and Death of 

Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Empire” and Smith’s “Wealth of Na- 


hould eause some students during the 









er vacation to read through the one of 
works which is in the field of their particu- 
terests. The selection in the literary 


should serve to eonvince the student 








n impressive work by a famous author is 





yond an ambitious young reader. The 





hould be emphasized in freshman classes 





terary selections merely afford a survey 
field of books to show the student where 
chief interest lies, and that each student 
read in their entirety the works which 
















ie his interest. 





In freshman rhetoric classes it is usual to re- 





lire the reading of three outside books, ordi- 
to be taken from a comprehensive list 
lied the students in printed form. This is 
autobiography, 


dassified as biography and 
standard prose fiction, drama, poetry, ete. It is 
/bably wise to give the student as much lee- 
as possible within the list, so that this will 
eem merely another routine job for the 
freshmen. There should be some supervision to 
ire diversification; for instance, the fresh- 
can not be permitted to read three of 
Dumas’ romances, even though he feels an urge 
Sometimes the student’s written work 
show some special need which should be 


to do so, 


met in all possible ways, including outside read- 
ng. One very intelligent student never seemed 
0 be able to produce a well-written theme. His 
interests were scientific, and he had lived in the 
It oceurred to his instructor to sug- 
gest that he read Maeterlinck’s “The Life of the 
Bee.” After reading this book the student tri- 


country 


umphantly announced that he now saw how this 
Writing business was done, and, somewhat sur- 
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prisingly, his themes really did improve from 
He knew a great deal about bees 
Maeterlinck’s 


clear, simple style, which had been carried over 


that time on. 
by personal observation, and 
in the translation, showed the student what 
good writing really was. 

Of course the required outside reading in 
rhetoric is influenced by certain factors. Some 
instructors prescribe the reading of assigned 
books by an entire section. In certain cases the 
instructors require that the students read their 
books in a certain order, for instance, starting 
with biography and books of the exposition 
type. The students are encouraged to buy 
certain editions are 


books, and inexpensive 


much in demand. Even great library facilities 
can not hold out against the onslaught of many 
hundreds of freshmen. The early birds bear off 
the popular books, and the late-comers have 
small choice in what they read. A fraternity or 
group may own certain books, and naturally 
many make use of what is directly at hand. 
Perhaps the students have been required in 
some previous year to buy a certain book, and 
the campus is therefore flooded with the volume. 
At the time of the death of Thomas Hardy a 
large number of students purchased “Return of 
and in one university, at least, this 


the Native, 
masterpiece has temporarily been done to death. 
An effort must be made to prevent certain indo- 
lent freshmen from reading the same book in 
two different courses. Many outside reading 
books are assigned for background in history 
courses, and there should, of course, be no over- 
lapping between required history and English 
readings. 

With all these matters in mind, it is neverthe- 
less interesting to note the results of a study of 
supplementary books read by 1,745 freshmen 
in Rhetorie 1 during the first semester of 1929- 
1930 at the University of Illinois. The seven 
most popular authors were, in the order named, 
Hardy, Shakespeare, Strachey, Stevenson, Sher 
idan, Galsworthy and Maurois. Other popular 
writers and their most read books were 
Garland, ‘‘Son of the Middle Border’’ 

Radot, ‘‘ Life of Pasteur’’ 

Kipling, ‘‘The Light That Failed’? 

Roosevelt, ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ and ‘‘ Letters to His 
Children ’’ 


Hémon, ‘‘ Maria Chapdelaine’ 
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Hudson, ‘‘Green Mansions’ 
Clemens, ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper’’ 
Sutler, ‘‘The Way of All Flesh’’ 
Howell, ‘‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham’’ 
Cather, ‘‘O Pioneers’’ 

Conrad, ‘‘ Youth,’’ ete. 

Drinkwater, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’’ 
Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey’’ 
Ibsen, ‘‘ Doll’s House’’ 

Barrie, ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows’ 
Goldsmith, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’’ 
Hawthorne, ‘‘Searlet Letter’’ 

Benét, ‘‘John Brown’s Body’’ 
Cooper, ‘‘The Spy’’ 

Dumas, ‘‘ Three Musketeers’’ 
Franklin, ‘‘ Autobiography’’ 


Homer, ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ 


Of standard prose fiction 1,601 volumes were 
read, to 695 of contemporary prose fiction and 
895 of English and American drama. The pres- 
ent vogue for biography and autobiography is 
reflected in the fact that 1,146 books were read 
in that group. 

Just how much the reading of these books re- 
flects the inclinations of the students and how 
much those of the instructors it is difficult to 
say. Vallery-Radot’s account of Pasteur’s life 
seems to arouse an interest in certain young 
Americans comparable to the near-adoration 


which the French feel for the great scien; 
Foreign students in this country very ¢g 
read Franklin’s “Autobiography,” which the: 
have been told is a revelation of our natio, 
character. Cooper’s “The Spy,” Dumas’ “7 
Musketeers” and possibly certain others may 
hold-overs from pre-college days. It 
able that Homer’s “Iliad” and “Odyssey” 
especially urged on the freshmen by a 
structor. Certain others of the books 
seems, read because of an interest in 
There is nothing objectionable in this, ; 
especially important that there be a clos: 
relation between English and history. 

On the whole it appears that with a little gy 


dance the students show sufficient good taste as 


to the older books and sufficient knowledg: 
current literary trends to make a wise choic 


their general reading. Apparently, good resu!t 


are obtainable in efforts to increase the number 


of books read by college students. What seems 


most necessary is enthusiasm and continued ef 
fort on the part of college instructors to carr 
on the good work to its triumphant conclusion 
which is the formation of a great body of habit 
ual readers of really worth-while books. 
MarGaret Bioox 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT BUSINESS VOCABULARY SHALL 
WE TEACH IN JUNIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC? 


NEARLY every course of study and text-book 
in junior high-school arithmetic sets up as one 
of its objectives the development in pupils of 
the ability to understand business vocabulary 
and business applications relating to taxation, 
investment in stocks, bonds, real estate and in- 
surance. The universality of this objective is 
probably due to the fact that deficiencies in the 
field of investment of money are especially com- 
mon. We know, for example, that in 1918 to 
1919 approximately $400,000,000 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds were taken from investors through 
various swindling methods; that some years ago 
both Ex-secretary of the Treasury W. G. Me- 
Adoo and the fraudulent securities committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association agreed 
in estimating the annual public loss at $500,- 


000,000. Other evidences of investment 
ciencies are easily obtainable. 

Although there is unanimity in prescribing 
understanding of the simple elements of 


ness as a part of junior high-school arithmetic, 


nevertheless there is an absolute dearth of ev 


dence as to what these elements actually ar 
The shortcomings of text-book writers 


1 
+} 


field, who have had no factual basis for ther 
material dealing with the investment of money, 


} 


are clearly illustrated in the following tables 


These tables were prepared after the wniter 


had checked in four arithmetic text-books* t! 


1E. H. H. Simmons, ‘‘ Modern Capitalism and 
Other Addresses,’’ New York Stock Exchange, 


published by author, 1927, p. 236. 

2Stone, ‘‘The New Mathematics, Book I] 
Benjamin Sanborn Company, Chicago, 1927, 
197-219; Wentworth-Smith, ‘‘School Arithn 


Book III,’’ Ginn and Company, Boston, 1920, P| 


227-239; E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Thorndike Ari 


metics, Book III,’’ Rand McNally and Compan) 
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of occurrence of business words in 


tions which dealt with the investment 


Table I indicates that all four text- 


rreed on only thirty-one of the terms. 


TABLE I 


TERMS APPEARING IN ALL Fou 


Frequ 


ration 


ency 


Rk TEXTS 
Word Frequency 
income 46 
price 42 
business 41 
cost 41 
per cent. 37 
annual 34 
par 

due 

broker 

amount 

owner 

profit 

commission 

bank 

sales 


payment 


e II shows that three of the texts agreed 
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TABLE III 


FINANCIAL TERMS APPEARING IN 
TEXTS 


Word 


yield 
safety 
increase 
loss 
quotation 
savings bank 10 
save 
return 
cash 
ownership 
gain 
principal 
register 
risk 

total 
certificate 
earnings 
govt. bond 
secured 
preferred 
borrow 


[wo Or THE 


Frequency 


de] reciation 
president 
savings 
secretary 
advertisement 
agreement 
balance 

bear (int.) 
charter 

check 

decrease 

deed 
expenditure 
manufacturing 
offer 
transaction 


treasurer 


two of the terms. 


All the data from the tables can be summar- 
ized in this fashion. 


books used 229 different business terms in their 


TABLE II 
APPEARING IN 
TEXTs 


THREE OF THE The four arithmetic text- 


67 

58 

51 

39 

31 

24 

23 

23 

18 

17 

17 

17 

sto pay 17 
17 

16 

preferred stock 15 


Word Frequ nk y 


expenses 
purchase 

earn 

insurance 
declare 
security 
common stock 
semiannually 
coupon 
investor 

face value 
fixed 
stock 
deposit 


certificate 


stock exchange 5 
maturity 4 


Table III shows that two of the texts agreed 


n forty-two of the terms. 


ago, 1917, pp. 170-183; Philips and Anderson, 


pany, pp. 332-342. 


' Suver Burdett Arithmetics,’’ Silver Burdett Com 


material dealing with investments in stocks and 


bonds. All text-books agreed on thirty-one of 


Three text-books agreed on thirty 
Two 


forty-two of the terms. It 


the terms. 


two of the terms. text-books agreed on 
found 


124 


was Lurther 


that there was no agreement whatsoever on 
additional terms. 


doen 
lerent terms 


Table IV shows the number of dif 


used by each book. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF TERMS 


USED 


Book 


I 
II 
Ii! 
IV 


It is clear that these writers selected their busi 


ness terms subjectively. As a matter of fact, 
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no other course was open to them, since no 
factual basis existed for another type of selec- 
tion. 

In order to provide such a factual basis, the 
writer carried on the following investigation. 

Three hundred and ten thousand running 
words of investment literature, which had been 
written by investment experts for lay readers, 
were carefully checked and the frequency of 
occurrence of each business word therein noted. 
This was done by tallying each oecurrence on 
a check list of the business words. Two thirds 
of the material analyzed related to investment in 
stocks and bonds and one third to banking, in- 
surance and real estate. Approximately 750 
different 


articles. 


business words occurred in ‘these 


These words with their frequency of 
occurrence are presented in the writer's disser- 
tation.* The following fifty business terms are 
those which oceurred most frequently in the 
material analyzed. The terms are placed in 
order of frequency of occurrence, bond receiv- 
ing the highest number of tallies in this group 


of fifty words and return the lowest: 


finance 
property 
rate 
security buy, buyer 
stock tax 
business profit 
capital 
industry 
debt 
purchase 
earnings 
dividend 


bond 
investment 
company 


issue 
value 
investor 
pay, paid 
per cent. 
interest 
amount borrow 
insurance speculate 
loan sell 
price 
poliey 
bank 
mortgage 
income 
market 
money 
payment 
corporation 
premium 


cost 

share 

operate, operation 
safe, safety 

invest 

obigation 
principal 

funds 

credit, creditor 
return 


When we compare this list of fifty business 


words with those business words which were 


found in all four text-books, we find that the 


3 ‘* Factual Basis for the Reorganization of the 
Curriculum in Arithmetic with Special Reference to 
Children’s Understanding of Business Terms,’’ 
doctor’s dissertation on file at the University of 
Chicago Library, 1929. 
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writers agreed on only twenty-three of 
Thus text-books failed to 


show a consensus on words which appear fre 


these 


fifty terms. these 


quently in investment literature. Further, jt 


was found that they did show a consens 


Is on 
certain words which were found to have a fairly 


low frequency score in investment materials 


For example, the word par is one that is very 
commonly used by text-book writers. If now 
we turn to Table I and add the frequencies of 
par and par value, the word par has a score 
which makes it fifth in frequency of occurrence 


on the basis of combined scores. In the writer's 


frequency table for business words, however, its 
rank is two hundred and eighteenth. The word 
brokerage, which also appeared in all four 
books, appeared only rarely in the investment 
literature analyzed, commission being the term 
used by investment experts. Diversification 
was eighty-eighth on the writer’s frequency list 
but it appeared not at all in the text-book 


material analyzed. 
CONCLUSION 


The evidence is clear that without an objee- 
tive list of words to which to turn, the judg- 
ment of text-book writers as to the relative im- 
portance of business terms will vary greatly. 
It is here proposed that the fre quency of oceur- 
rence of business terms in investment literature 
written by experts for lay readers should be one 
of the important criteria for the selection of the 
business terms to be taught in junior high-school 
arithmetic. 
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